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CHAPTER VI. 
CONFESSION. 

WHEN a woman mixes among a 
crowd, she must expect to be 
jostled and pushed by the sterner 
sex. And in like manner when a 
lady leaves that vantage-ground 
which her own feminine domain 
affords to every creature entitled 
to wear petticoats, and goes down 
where men wage fierce war to- 
gether, she cannot complain if 
occasionally she receive a blow 
which quivers through every nerve 
of her body. 

Even in the first smart of her 
pain Yorke Friars instinctively 
grasped this truth, and held her 
peace. 

She had sense enough to know 
it is impossible for anyone to be 
man and woman too; that is to 
say, she understood if a woman 
strayed either by choice or neces- 
sity into a man’s position, she 
could not expect to be treated 
while there with that considerate 
tenderness which is due to those 
who keep themselves fenced in by 
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every social propriety and protec- 
tion. 

She had elected that a man 
should talk to her as if she were 
a man; and it was not for her to 
cry out when even, in his love- 
making, he seemed to forget she 
was not so mentally strong as he. 
Besides which, Yorke knew enough, 
had seen enough, of the rank from 
which Luke Ross was drawn, to 
comprehend that even among the 
best of the men and the women 
composing it, a quick sensitiveness 
to the feelings of others, a lively 
appreciation of what may hurt and 
what may offend, is almost un- 
known. 

They are a plain-spoken race 
even if they are not always straight- 
forward ; a delicate regard for the 
weak points in another human 
being’s armour does not often 
hold back their hand. Like chil- 
dren in their charming frankness, 
in their almost inconceivable non- 
comprehension of what may distress 
and annoy, they have a way of 
brushing up human hair the wrong 
way, and then if the sufferer remon- 
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strate, they wonder why he does 
so; and if he do not remonstrate, 
it never occurs to them that the 
man has suffered torture at their 
hands. 

There were not many things 
which fell within the sphere of her 
observation that Yorke Friars had 
failed to notice ; and her knowledge 
of life standing her in good stead 
now, she remained for a few se- 
conds silent looking at the water 
flowing by, silent whilst in the river, 
as from the face of a mirror, she 
seemed to see the full reflection of 
her misery and hershame : misery to 
have loved devotedly, sinfully, and 
been deserted; shame to have 
lavished the best treasures in her 
possession on a man whose life 
had been a long lie—a lie in 
everything save this, that he loved 
her ; yea, for next best to himself 
Austin Friars did care for this wo- 
man whose heart he had well-nigh 
broken. 

And there, out of the far dis- 
tance —out where the lamplight 
glimmered on the river, and the 
water seemed blacker than ever, 
close at hand where they stood— 
there arose another figure — one 
with fair shining hair and blue 
eyes, and an innocent child’s face 
—such as she had heard described 
over and over again, such as she 
had beheld once or twice visioned 
in her dreams; a face belonging 
to some one not in the least re- 
sembling Yorke Friars, to some- 
one who had never even beheld 
the likeness of sin—who was young 
as Yorke had been in the old days 
departed, days which could come 
back no more for ever—who was 
innocent as Yorke had been in her 
beautiful girlhood—who was guile- 
less, and unsophisticated, and un- 
suspicious of evil, as Austin had 
found Yorke in the years which 
were gone and could never return 
again. 

It seemed to rise out of the 
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water and stand between her and 
the opposite shore, dim and sha- 
dowy—less because it was not a 
real presence, than because of the 
mist of tears through which she be- 
held another woman’s life about to 
be wrecked as hers had been. 

No, not quite as hers had been, 
not quite ; and the difference lay 
in this, which she spoke aloud : 

‘ And, notwithstanding all, he is 
going to marry her.’ 

If ever Luke Ross were utterly 
confounded, it was with this speech. 
Through the darkness and the si- 
lence he had fancied Yorke strug- 
gling with her regrets and her indig- 
nation ; weighing, it might be, he 
thought in his vanity, the differ- 
ence between him and the man 
who had deluded -and betrayed 
her ; reflecting bitterly about Aus- 
tin Friars, and contrasting his de- 
ceitful baseness with the love which 
offered to cover her shame under 
the shelter of an honest name, 
and, knowing all, take her for his 
wife. 

During that pause he had let her 
alone, picturing these things ; and 
behold, in a moment, he found her 
mind had travelled beyond the 
boundary of her own appointed 
life, and was measuring Austin’s 
conduct with regard to another. 

‘She hopes to get him back 
again,’ was his bitter thought. 
‘She imagines if Miss Monteith 
knew this it would break off the 
match ; and very likely it might— 
very certainly, indeed, it would. 
And then with this knowledge she 
could almost compel Friars to 
marry her.’ Having lashed him- 
self up to which point, he said : 

‘Have you any intention of en- 
lightening Miss Monteith on the 
subject ? 


‘No. Yorke Friars turned and 


looked at him as she spoke — 
looked at him so steadfastly that, 
even in the imperfect light, he 
could not endure her gaze, and, 
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averting his eyes, let them wander 
away over the water, as Yorke’s 
had done. ‘No, I could not do 
so ; I could not betray the secret, 
and ruin the chances of the man 
I loved. Were it not, however, that 
I, of all people, am bound to keep 
silence about such a matter — I 
might go to Mr. Monteith and tell 
him.’ 

‘I thought.an anonymous letter 
was the most usual, as it is un- 
questionably the safest feminine 
plan.’ 

‘You have been unfortunate in 
the women among whom your lot 
has fallen,’ Yorke replied coldly ; 
and drawing down her veil she 
would have left him, but that Luke 
laid a detaining hand upon her. 

‘I think I never saw a perfect 
woman till I beheld you!’ he pas- 
sionately exclaimed. ‘I think I 
never understood what the word 
“ woman” meant tillnow! I think, 
whatever in my mad sorrow I may 
have said,—and Heaven knows I 
have no memory now of much that 
has been said between us to-night, 
—I never met with anyone so good, 
so tender, so holy—holy, spite of 
everything—as yourself.’ 

Then for the second time that 
night Yorke took his hand, and 
held it while she said : 

‘God help you ! 

‘ And you, Yorke,—you will too,’ 
he pleaded. (How naturally he 
spoke the familiar name by which 
he had thought of her so long!) ‘ It 
makes no difference to me, and I 
swear it shall make no difference 
to you. I could not love you more 
if I were taking you away from 
your father’s house. I could not 
love you so much if you were a 
young girl like Mary Monteith, 
and that the years during which 
you have been so wretched had 
never been.’ 

Straight away over the water she 
looked, never answering. ‘There, 
pictured on the dark river, was the 
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scene his words had conjured up : 
her father’s home, the setting 


sun, the garden, the distant woods; 
and she innocent! Ah, Heaven ! 
innocent—so innocent, that an end 
like this seemed impossible. And 
then the picture passed away, and 
she beheld reflected, as from a 
mirror, her present. Clearly as in a 
painting, she beheld a lonely de- 
serted woman standing by the 
water’s edge, who had in her short- 
sightedness, in her senselessness, 
because of her great love and her 
unfathomable folly, put it in the 
power of any man to show her 
what she was, clearly as Luke Ross 
had done. 

What she was she never quite 
grasped till then—a woman who, in 
spite of her birth, her beauty, her 
talent, her sweetness, had still fallen 
so low that a man like Luke Ross 
could not, in his gross stupidity, 
help revealing to her the depths 
from which he desired to raise her. 

Well enough she understood that 
though he might not have loved 
her so well, had she remained all 
her life long sheltered from con- 
tact with the world, had she been 

oung and fair and sinless as Mary 

fonteith, yet that still therewould 
have been a difference likewise in 
his respect. 

Further, she knew that in the 
old days she stood as high above 
such a man as now, in his estima- 
tion, she lay below; and though 
the old days had never quite de- 
parted from her, she felt utterly— 
as her tears fell silently drop by 
drop into the darkling river—that 
they existed for no one else. 

‘You will marry me, Yorke,’ he 
whispered hoarsely when her si- 
lence and the splashing of the 
waters grew insupportable ; and at 
sound of his voice the scene she 
had conjured up vanished, and 
there remained—whether for joy 
or for sorrow—only the reality of 
her life. 
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‘We must end this, Mr. Ross,’ 
she began, and her tone was not 
so soft as it had been when she 
prayed God to help him. ‘As I 
said before, what you ask can 
never be. For one thing, I am 
already married ; for another, I 
gave my heart away years ago; 
and though it has now been re- 
turned to me, I find it—broken.’ 

‘ How can I believe you to be 
married,’ he said, ‘when I know—’ 

‘I was married years before I 
ever met Austin Friars,’ she inter- 
rupted ; ‘and my husband is still 
living, and perhaps suffering too.’ 

She flung the information to 
him. She threw the tidings which 
were a death-blow to all his hopes, 
to all his visions, as she might have 
tossed something valueless or dis- 
agreeable from her ; and then she 
turned to the river again and 
watched her dead float by, whilst 
he was vainly fighting against the 
cruel enemy who had come to 
take his cherished idol away from 
him also. 

‘Was he unkind to you?’ Luke 
at length steadied his voice to ask. 

‘He was as good and kind a 
man as ever breathed,’ she ans- 
wered. 

‘And you—But I have no right 
to ask—’ 

‘Yes, you have,’ Yorke said, 
suddenly facing round upon him. 
‘Every honest man who asks a 
woman honourably to marry him— 
who offers her the best he has, and 
is willing to risk the whole of his 
future on the die of what she may 
turn out to be—has as much a 
right to ask as she has a right to 
decide whether or not she will 
explain.’ 

‘That is what I meant,’ he re- 
marked ; ‘I have no right to ex- 
pect you will explain.’ 

‘You want a story,’ she ans- 
wered; ‘you want to hear the 
worst of me. Five minutes since, 
you concluded there was that in 
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my life which might well make me 
diffident about accepting any man’s 
love: but you were sorry for me ; 
you thought the stain upon me 
had been more of another’s pro- 
viding than of my seeking. Now 
you have conjured up a different 
picture, and a worse. Already you 
have marked Austin Friars with 
the brand of villany, and me— 

‘Do not be hard, he entreated 
faintly. ‘ I could not help judging, 
and you yourself say you left your 
husband for the sake of— 

‘Stop!’ she said, raising her 
hand as if to prevent his saying 
more. ‘I left my husband on our 
wedding-day, because I was young 
and senseless — because I had 
vowed vows which were false be- 
fore God—because it came upon 
me all in a minute that it was my 
life, my liberty, my future, myself, I 
had sworn away! O Lord! And, 
breaking off suddenly, she stretch- 
ed her clasped hands out over the 
waters, and bent her head till it 
touched the wooden railings. 

Can any lapse of time dull the 
edge of memory’s keen sword? 
Does the olden story seem any the 
less pathetic though it may not 
have been perused for years? Does 
the reality of any sorrow seem less 
terrible because years have come 
and gone since the hour when it 
became a part and parcel of our 
existence? When we are talking 
of the past troubles of our lives, 
dead and coffined though they be, 
there yet comes every now and 
then a torrent of suffering rushing 
through our hearts, that, seeming 
to suffocate us, stops for a moment 
the half-spoken sentence. 

*O Lord!’ went wailing out over 
the waters. It was the irrepressible 
cry of a soul wrestling alone with 
its anguish. It was the sob of hu- 
manity acknowledging the capabi- 
lity of its humanity for suffering. It 
was the confession of error—the la- 
ment which all utter some time or 
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other in the present that is only 
partially theirs, over the past, which 
was all in possession, which they 
owned utterly, and out of which 
they might have moulded a dif- 
ferent future. 

Standing beside her silent—for 
he knew not what form of words 
to use in the presence of so bitter 
a grief—there came a comprehen- 
sion to the man, that in comparison 
with thelurid lights ofsuchan experi- 
ence, the domestic lamps at Homer- 
ton burned dimly and feebly; that 
whilst, spite of its sin, its suffering, 
its repentance, its despair, such a 
life might fairly be called living, 
the days and weeks and months 
and years, as spent by his unexcep- 
tionable relatives, could only be 
termed existing. 

Before, he had been vaguely dis- 
satisfied with himself, his home, 
and his surroundings ; but now he 
began to understand the reason of 
that dissatisfaction—began to see 
why it was that this woman, spite 
of her sorrow and her shame, stood 
in his opinion so much nearer the 
angels than the girls—so called by 
their mamma—who duly put his 
slippers to warm, and gave him his 
second cup of tea before they add- 
ed fresh water to that already in 
the pot, and made much pie of him 
generally, and hoped that some 
day he would marry Kate. 

Already Luke Ross was scarcely 
the same man he had been when 
he entered Mr. Fulke’s office—al- 
ready, standing by the river’s edge, 
that liberal education, previously 
mentioned, had begun—begun in 
a different sense than that of mak- 
ing him merely discontented—it 
had commenced to enlarge his 
mind, to extend his sympathies, to 
teach him a wider charity, a more 
tolerant religion. 

It is not from any mental valley, 
from any sequestered nook, how- 
ever safe, that a human being can 
take an extended and comprehen- 
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sive view of life; rather he must, 
if he would behold eternal truth, 
mount where he can see not merely 
the poor personal world which has 
hitherto confined his view, but the 
lives lived, the sorrows endured, 
the temptations resisted, by other 
men and women—brothers and 
sisters of his own, in the eye of 
God, though he has never hitherto 
acknowledged the relationship. 

That it should ever have come 
to this! With an amazed surprise, 
Luke Ross felt, as he walked home 
to Homerton, that the old land- 
marks of his faith had been swept 
away, and that strange waters were 
rushing in over the arid land for- 
merly his sole possession, to nou- 
rish, beautify, and clothe with glad- 
ness and with verdure. 

‘It is stupid of me,’ Yorke be- 
gan, after that pause of utter an- 
guish,—‘ stupid of me to begin a 
story, and break down in the 
middle.’ 

‘Pray do not try to tell me any 
more,’ Luke entreated. ‘I would 
not have you pain yourself for the 
world ; and besides, you may per- 
haps hereafter regret having said 
so much.’ 

‘No,’ she answered steadily, ‘I 
am not given either to half confi- 
dence, or to regret having given 
my full confidence afterwards. You 
have to-night—spite of your own 
judgment and your own good sense 
—offered me the whole of your 
life; and the only return I can 
make is to give you the history of 
mine. It is told in a sentence; 
you can fill in the details for your- 
self. A wife, I met Austin Friars, 
who, knowing nothing of my past, 
asked me to marry him. He was 
rich then ; if you have known him 
long, you perhaps remember his 
being so. He was rich and I was 
poor. He visited at a house where 
I filled the enviable position of 
companion to an old lady, half 
blind, half deaf, and, in my opinion, 
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half mad. We met often, we were 
thrown greatly together, and before 
I knew what it all meant — re- 
member what a secluded life I 
had led—the mischief was done ; 
and I loved him as I shall never 
love another man again. It could 
not be, of course. I told him 
everything—told him as I am tell- 
ing you to-night—’ 

(For a moment hervoice faltered, 
while she remembered that the 
story had been differently recited 
then—recited with her head rest- 
ing on his shoulder, and the tears 
falling like rain from her eyes.) 

‘And we agreed to separate, to put 
it all away from us, to leave our 
fairyland, and go out each alone. 
We did it; for six months he 
and I never set eyes one on the 
other. I do not know how it was 
done; I do not know how the 
days were passed. Till he came to 
me and said he was ruined, that 
he must leave England, that he had 
got an appointment abroad ; but 
that he could not leave without 
bidding me good-bye. 

‘And then I cannot tell you ex- 
actly how it was, nor how it came 
about; but remembering all the 
misery of those months during 
which we had tried to do right, 
looking at his altered face—think- 
ing of his going away to a foreign 
country, perhaps to die all alone— 
I agreed to go with him. I took 
my choice, and I do not know if 
that choice had to be made again, 
even with my present experience, 
whether I should not elect to travel 
the same road once more.’ 

‘Do not say that! Luke en- 
treated. 

‘Why not, if it be the truth?’ she 
demanded ; ‘why should I gloss 
the matter over to you or myself, 
or God? If I repent, and I have 
repented with a fulness and an 
agony which I could never make 
you understand, it is not for my 
life wrecked, for my future blasted ; 
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but for the man whose life I have 
wrecked also, whose future I have 
blighted even more hopelessly than 
my own.’ 

‘You have not wrecked his 
life ! Luke exclaimed. 

‘How can you tell?’ she de- 
manded with surprise, then sud- 
denly added, ‘O, you are thinking 
of Austin Friars, who I doubt not 
will settle down into a prosperous 
and respectable family man ; whose 
portrait will hang over the dining- 
room chimneypiece, and who will 
give many dinner-parties in the 
most orthodox style. I was not 
thinking of him, Mr. Ross, but of 
one better and truer and larger- 
hearted—the man who to this day 
has the misfortune to call me 
wife.’ 

‘Why do not you return to him ? 
Luke asked, next moment to repent 
his question when she answered him 
with a sort of repressed fierceness, 

‘To the home from which I 
carried my youth and my inno- 
cence and my beauty, shall I take 
back my worn face, my burden of 
shame, the years that have passed 
over my head since then ? If I were 
to do such a. thing, if I could do such 
a thing, the dead, his dead, to whom 
a woman’s purity was as dear as a 
man’s honour, would rise up from 
their graves to drive me from the 
house. No; a present like mine 
renders a happier future impossible. 
And further, Mr. Ross, if the whole 
of the past were swept away ; if I 
could be again as I was when I first 
came to London—with the mischief 
still reparable, the wrong still ca- 
pable of being righted—I do not 
think I could return. I did not 
love the man I married then; I 
do not love him now.’ 

Thinking it all over afterwards, 
Luke Ross wondered how it came 
to pass that all these things, which 
were so strange for her to speak, 
did not sound strange when she 
was uttering them. 
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It seemed natural that she 
should say just what she did say ; 
and never had this man, who loved 
her so well and so hopelessly, 
thought her more tenderly wo- 
manly, more touchingly charming, 
than when she was telling him the 
story of her love for Austin Friars. 

“You did not go abroad, after all,’ 
he said after a pause, reverting to 
this point in her story. 

‘No,’ she answered. ‘We got 
as far as Southampton, and then 
something suddenly occurred, I 
never knew exactly what, but some- 
thing, at any rate, which prevented 
his getting the appointment. I 
think there were two persons who 
had the power of giving it, and 
that one did so without his part- 
ner’s consent. I was so distressed 
about having to remain in England, 
that I gave very little attention to 
the reason why we had to do so. 
Even then I would have gone back 
to the house of a friend I had ; but 
he was so poor and so lonely— 

She broke off abruptly, and 
covering her face with her hands, 
as though in the darkness Luke 
could see her tears, sobbed aloud, 

‘I can bear this no longer, Mr. 
Ross,’ she began, when at length 
she could steady her voice; ‘I 
must go home.’ 

‘ Forgive me,’ he said ; ‘ I have 
been much to blame ; I should not 
have allowed you to talk about 
these matters.’ 

‘It has done me good,’ she ans- 
wered ; ‘it has taken the hardness 
out of me; talking about our past 
has put my evil thoughts concerning 
him away. I have not a bad feeling 
now; and I can hope with all my 
heart and with all my soul that he 
may be happy and prosperous and 
good.’ 

Hard to bear all this, hard to 
endure the sight and sound of such 
passion about a man who had left 
her; while he, Luke Ross, would 
have given the best years of his 
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life to see one of those tears shed 
for him. 

But he bore it bravely, less like 
the man he was than like the man 
he ultimately became. Assuming 
a different manner from any she 
had ever seen him wear before, he 
took her hand and drew it within 
his arm. 

* One word on business,’ he said, 
as they walked slowly up Queen- 
hithe ; ‘from what you have said 
to-night I gather that your husband 
is wealthy.’ 

‘ Very wealthy,’ Yorke answered ; 
and her heart gave a great throb of 
gratitude as she remembered that 
her companion had known none 
of her antecedents, nothing what- 
ever about her save her sorrow ; 
that to him she had been ‘ only a 
woman,’ only #4e woman when he 
offered to trust his name and his 
future to her keeping : for her sex, 
though they love to surround them- 
selves with every circumstance of 
wealth and rank, with every acces- 
sory of dress and social considera- 
tion likely to attract the fancy of 
men, are yet always proud to feel 
it is for none of these things they 
have been sought—that they are 
wooed with as unmercenary an 
affection as that King Cophetua 
felt for the beggar-maid. 

‘Then,’ Luke went on, ‘do you 
not think, although you cannot re- 
turn to him, your husband would 
rather settle some annuity upon 
you than know that one so near to 
him was struggling to earn money 
—was short of anything he could 
provide?’ 

‘He would give me, I do not 
doubt, whatever income I choose 
to ask—unless—’ and then she 
stopped dead. ‘I could not take 
it, Mr. Ross,’ she resumed abrupt- 
ly ; ‘I could not touch his money, 
having left him ; I would rather go 
and be governess or companion 
again—I would rather beg my 
bread than ask it from him.’ 
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‘But if some one else asked it 
for you?’ he said. 

‘I meant, take it from him,’ she 
answered. ‘Mr. Ross, please do 
not let us talk about this any more ; 
I am quite decided in the mat- 
ter.’ 

‘ And you really mean to persist 
in your intention of carrying on 
Mr. Friars’ business ?” 

‘Yes,’ Yorke replied; ‘I am 
quite decided about that also.’ 

‘If such be the case,’ Luke be- 
gan, ‘I require no longer time for 
deliberation. My sole objection 
to the plan was, what the world 
might think of it—might say of 
you—of—’ 

‘If you do not care, I do not,’ 
she interrupted. ‘The world and 
I shook hands long ago; to its 
good opinion or its bad I am 
equally indifferent, so long as I 
know myself, just what I do know, 
the best and the worst of my own 
position.’ 

‘I wish you would not speak 
so bitterly,’ he remonstrated ; ‘it 
grieves me to hear you—you whose 
good name is far dearer to me than 
my own.’ 

He felt the hand resting on his 
arm clasp it for a moment, then 
she said softly : 

‘Mr. Ross, I am grateful to you, 
and I will try to do what you ask. 
God has been very good to send 
me so staunch a friend in my hour 
of need.’ 

‘That is what I want to be, 
Luke answered ; ‘such a friend 
as a father or a brother might 
prove. I put away from this hour 
the hopes I had indulged in. I 
will help you to the best of my 
ability, work with and for you with 
all my heart and strength. You 
need not be afraid to trust me ; for 
such words as I have spoken to- 
night shall never be uttered again.’ 

She could not answer him in 
language, but she touched his 
sleeve with her lips, and this mute 
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action was eloquent to Luke as a 
volume of oratory. 

If he dare have taken her then— 
if he only dare have clasped her to 
his heart, and kept her there safe, 
and shielded from all trouble and 
sorrow, he felt that life would have 
been too full of happiness for him. 

What did her shame and her 
wrong matter to him now; of what 
consequence did all the impedi- 
ments concerning which he had 
fretted himself signify in compari- 
son to the great barrier which now 
reared itself in his sight! 

‘ Married he kept repeating 
mentally as he walked home that 
night—‘ married !—ah, if she were 
only single, I would love her so 
much that I would make her love 
me !—poor desolate heart, poor 
lonely Yorke ! 

That was the one boon he had 
prayed before they parted: ‘I do 
not mean it as an impertinence,’ 
he said; ‘but let me call you by 
your Christian name.’ 

Well enough she knew why he 
preferred this request ; but yet for 
an instant she hesitated, hurt at 
all his sentence implied. 

It was only for an _ instant, 
however, that this pain lasted ; 
then gracefully and trustfully she 
said : 

‘Let it be so, then; as we are 
to work together, brother and sis- 
ter, or rather man and man, you 
shall be Luke, and I Yorke, from 
this night forward.’ 

And then they clasped hands 
under the old archway leading 
into Scott’s-yard ; and he watched 
her flitting along the pavement, 
and enter the house where he was 
soon to cast in his lot with her. 

She had asked a good deal from 
a cautious man ; but he did not re- 
pent his decision. Nay, on the 
contrary, he felt mad with happi- 
ness to think that though he could 
never be to her what he wished, 
yet that they need not be parted 
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again — that he should see her 
each day—that their lives were to 
be, after a fashion, intertwined, and 
their interests separate no more. 

Pondering these things—feeling 
as though he were treading on air, 
looking forward to the new life 
opening before him, thinking of 
the weeks and months during 
which he had not even caught a 
sight of her dress in the distance 
—he remembered what she had 
said about herself and Austin 
Friars: ‘I do not know how it 
was done ; I do not know how the 
days were passed.’ 

‘And after all, he could leave 
her! Luke exclaimed aloud ; and 
then he muttered a curse on the 
man who had won such love—won 
and worn it—only to cast it aside 
like a faded flower, for men to 
trample over it if they would. 


CHAPTER VII. 
SLIGHTLY UNEXPECTED. 


Apout the same hour when 
Yorke and Luke Ross parted in 
Bush-lane Austin Friars was knock- 
ing at the door of a house on Den- 
mark-hill. It was one of those 
large old-fashioned mansions which 
are rapidly disappearing from the 
suburbs—those great countrified- 
sort of habitations that it pleased 
our wiser forefathers to build near 
town, at a time when comfort was 
more considered than mere appear- 
ance, ere slight stucco had usurped 
the place of honest red brick, or 
a vision of ‘handsome elevations’ 
had driven out of the minds of 
architects and builders all memory 
of closets and cupboards, of deli- 
cious little ante-rooms and charm- 
ing surprises of unexpected quaint- 
ness. 

In the days when those good 
old mansions were erected, men 
who had made their money hardly 
would not have taken a house out 
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West at a fabulous rent, even for 
the sake of dating their letters from 
a fashionable neighbourhood, if the 
said house had not so much spare 
ground belonging to it as might 
serve to tie up a dog. 

They had a strong notion, those 
worthy citizens, of getting their 
money’s worth for their money. 
Not alone for the ladies of the 
family was the house taken and 
the house furnished. Men in for- 
mer times entertained an absurd 
and now justly-exploded idea that, 
as bread-winners, they had as much 
a right to have their tastes gratified 
as their womenkind; and it says 
much for the progress and civilisa- 
tion of the nineteenth century that 
the fair sex, who are, as a whole, 
now less useful and more extrava- 
gant than has ever been the case 
before in the chronicles of Eng- 
land, have routed this ridiculous 
impression out of the minds of 
their natural protectors. 

We all know that, as civilisation 
advances, so woman finds her pro- 
per place ; when civilisation is per- 
fect, imagination loses itself in mar- 
velling where her proper place will 
be. 

As for Mr. Collis, the owner of 
Meadow House, his opinion on 
the subject was not very different 
from that of Shakespeare ; but then 
his ideas on most subjects were 
strong and old-fashioned, like his 
house; and when his sister, who 
managed his servants and ordered 
his dinners for him, sometimes hint- 
ed at the desirability of moving to 
a more cheerful locality, he always 
pooh-poohed her with— 

‘Nonsense, Anne; at your time 
of life, you really ought to know 
better. What can you want with 
fashion ? for that is what you really 
mean, though you describe it as 
cheerfulness. All the fashion in 
the world won’t get you married 
now, so you may as well make up 
your mind to the inevitable.’ 
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This was Mr. Collis’ style, and 
a very bad style many persons con- 
sidered it to be; but, spite of his 
manners, which were drusgue, and 
his frank expressions of opinion, he 
had walked through life for nearly 
seventy years without making any 
real enemies, whilst at the same 
time he had secured some staunch 
and attached friends. 

Amongst the latter, however, 
could not be reckoned Mr. Friars, 
who disliked Mr. Collis with an 
intensity which was only neutralised 
by his hope of the ‘ old fellow’ do- 
ing something handsome for him 
when he departed this life. Never 
through the years—never, either, 
in Austin’s boyhood or manhood 
—never, either, when he was rich 
or when he was poor, had the pair 
met without that sort of skirmishing 
taking place between them which 
engenders feelings of hatred quick- 
er than even an actual quarrel. 

From the time when Mr. Collis 
had been in the habit of ordering 
Austin—then a handsome child in 
petticoats, given to claw papers 
about, and leave sticky finger- 
marks on books—out of his office, 
and threatening to administer sum- 
mary chastisement if he ever caught 
him there again, Mr. Friars had 
disliked his patron; while his pa- 
tron disliked the boy and the man, 
in whom he recognised that cun- 
ning and plausibility which were his 
abomination. 

For these and other reasons 
hereafter to be mentioned, the 
pleasure of Mr. Friars’s company had 
never been even requested or offered 
at Meadow House, and not oftener 
than three or four times in his life 
had he ever crossed the threshold 
of that home, where Mr. Collis sat 
under the shadow of his own vine 
and fig-tree—where he ate the 
peaches gathered off his own sunny 
garden-walls, and in the summer 
evenings had out his wine and 
smoked peacefully on his own 
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grass-plat, which was shaded by 
fine old timber from the glare of 
the setting sun. 

When Austin Friars thought of 
that well-appointed and comfort- 
able house—when he considered 
the extent of Mr. Collis’s wealth— 
when he reflected upon the balance 
the worthy merchant kept at Smith 
Payne’s—when he calculated how 
much money he would leave at 
his death—he always swore, either 
mentally or audibly. 

For to that house—to that ba- 
lance—to that mass of property 
Mr. Friars considered himself en- 
titled, and had always considered 
himself entitled. He believed as 
firmly he was Mr. Collis’ son as 
he believed the old gentleman had 
never acted a father’s part towards 
him. 

Although he had been educated, 
clothed, fed, and put out in the 
world at Mr. Collis’ expense, no 
feeling of gratitude had ever found 
a place in his heart towards this 
man whom he now came to see. 
Rather he looked, when he was 
admitted, at the wide hall and 
the spacious staircase with a sensa- 
tion of jealous anger, because he 
had never been asked to enter that 
house as heir—to pace itsrooms and 
passages as its prospective master. 

He was first ushered into a small 
breakfast-parlour, whilst the butler 
went to learn whether his master 
could see the visitor ; for Mr. Col- 
lis was by no means an accessible 
individual, who laid himself open 
to the chance calls of stray ac- 
quaintances, or the still more ob- 
jectionable raids of people asking 
for subscriptions, and wanting mo- 
ney for all sorts and manners of 
purposes. And this check, slight 
and perfectly natural though it was, 
again ruffled Mr. Friars’s temper, 
and caused him to mutter many 
and various naughty words during 
the period that the servant remain- 
ed absent. 
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‘Will you walk this way, sir?’ 
the man at length returned to say; 
and Austin Friars followed him in- 
to the dining-room, where he found 
Mr. Collis seated near a splendid 
fire, with his wine beside him and 
his snuff-box conveniently near at 
hand. 

‘How do, Friars?’ said the mer- 
chant, extending his hand more 
cordially than his wont. ‘I was 
just thinking about you. No, you 
need not quote the old proverb, 
though it might be applicable 
enough in this case. Sit down. 
What wine do you take ?” 

‘Claret,’ Mr. Friars answered, 
perhaps because he saw it was not 
on the table; at all events, Mr. 
Collis thought this must be his 
reason, for he smiled as he rang 
the bell, and smiled again—not 
pleasantly—when he found Austin’s 
eyes fixed on his face. 

‘ Disagreeable weather, is it not?’ 
he remarked. 

‘ Detestable,’ his visitor agreed. 


‘ Anything fresh in the City?’ he 
inquired. 
‘Not that I am aware of,’ Mr. 


Friars replied. ‘I must apologise 
for making so late a visit,’ he went 
on; ‘ but having called frequently 
at the office lately in the hope of 
seeing you, without result, I thought 
I would come out here, as I wanted 
particularly to speak to you.’ 

‘I am sorry you should have 
had so much trouble,’ the other 
answered. ‘I have been rather un- 
certain lately; but had you dropped 
me a line mentioning your desire, 
I would have endeavoured to keep 
an appointment.’ 

* You are very kind,’ Austin said ; 
but the expression of his face belied 
his words. ‘ The fact is, I am about 
to take a very important step.’ 

‘ Of what nature ? 

‘I am going to marry.’ 

‘Whom ?” 

‘Miss Monteith — daughter of 
Monteith and Co.’ 


‘ My good fellow, do you mean 
a daughter of Monteith, or of the 
Company, and if so, which of the 
Company? Do not be nervous; 
explain yourself clearly.’ 

‘I am not at all nervous; and 
Iam aboutto marry Miss Monteith.’ 

‘ Any money ?” 

‘I imagine she will have a large 
fortune at her father’s death ; but 
it would ill become a pauper like 
myself to inquire too closely into 
such matters.’ 

‘Quite right. 
woman ?” 

‘Sir!’ Austin angrily exclaimed ; 
then as suddenly calming down, he 
added, ‘ The other woman, as you 
are pleased to call her, and I have 
parted for ever.’ 

There was not a tremor in his 
voice while he said this; but his 
heart seemed to drop within him 
when, his words striking back up- 
on his ear, he grasped that they 
were true. 

‘Do you remember three years 
ago assuring me you were married 
to her? Mr. Collis demanded. 

‘Perfectly; but a man is not 
bound to criminate himself,’ the 
other replied. 

‘True ; but if a man declare to 
you upon his word of honour that 
he is married to a woman, although, 
for various family reasons on the 
lady’s side, it is expedient the fact 
should remain concealed (I quote 
from memory, but I believe my re- 
collection serves me fairly), one 
may be excused for crediting the 
statement. I confess, however, 
I did not believe you, and there- 
fore your present assertion fails to 
surprise me.’ 

‘I considered at the time it was 
a question you had no right to ask,’ 
Mr. Friars said defiantly, ‘and that 
I was at perfect liberty to answer 
as I thought best.’ 

‘Of which liberty you availed 
yourself to the fullest extent,’ re- 
marked Mr.. Collis. 


And the other 
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‘ May I inquire what all this has 
to do with the fact of my engage- 
ment to Miss Monteith ?’ 

‘It has nothing to do with her. 
I should have thought, however, 
it might signify to Miss Monteith.’ 

‘Of course she is not aware— 
and I never intend her to be aware,’ 
Austin began. 

‘May I inquire, then, who Mr. 
Monteith thinks the lady is; for 
he can not, of course, be ignorant of 
her existence ?” 

‘My sister-in-law, as everyone 
else imagines. I told you this when 
you spoke to me on the subject 
before.’ 

‘And do you not fear her en- 
lightening your intended wife ?” 

‘Certainly not. Yorke is true 
as steel.’ 

‘You and she parted, I presume, 
when first you contemplated marry- 
ing Miss Monteith? Excuse me, 
but as I have seen this widow of 
your deceased brother, I can not 
help feeling a little curiosity in the 
matter.’ 

‘We parted when I told her I 
was engaged to Miss Monteith.’ 

‘And what is she going to do?” 

‘I do not know,’ Austin ans- 
wered. 

‘ You wish to provide for her— 
is that what you have come to talk 
to me about ?’ 

‘No; she will take nothing from 
me,’ was the reply. 

‘ Except what you ought to have 
given her long ago, I suppose? 
Mr. Collis said sharply. 

‘She cou/d not take that,’ Austin 
answered, with a certain sense of 
triumph. ‘If she could, she should 
have borne my name years since.’ 

‘Are you speaking the truth, 
now?’ the other demanded. 

‘As we shall all have to speak 
it some day,’ Mr. Friars replied, 
with that manner which often in- 
duced the older man to entreat 
him not to be a humbug. Now, 
however, he only said : 
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‘ That makes it all the worse for 
her.’ 

‘Of course it does, Austin a- 
greed ; ‘ but what can I do? 

‘You might stay single till the 
husband either die or give her a 
divorce. There are cases and 
cases, as there are women and 
womer ; and I think this is a case 
where you are bound to make her 
reparation, if in your power.’ 

‘It is not in my power, as I 
have told you,’ was the answer; 
‘and as for staying single any 
longer, that, too, is impossible. I 
mentioned to you some time since 
that things were almost at their 
worst with me; that I did not know 
which way to turn; that every 
venture I tried left me in a worse 
position ; that not a solitary scheme 
prospered with me; that my busi- 
ness was a shadow; that there was 
nothing substantial about me ex- 
cept my liabilities.’ 

‘Yes, I recollect your making 
some such speech on the occasion 
of my declining to advance you 
two thousand pounds more. You 
will admit that neither the picture 
you drew nor the security you 
offered was inviting.’ 

‘It was on different grounds I 
considered it not improbable you 
might assist me. I believe, indeed 
I had substantial reasons for think- 
ing, you were entitled to afford 
such help.’ 

‘ By Jove, that’s cool !’ remarked 
Mr. Collis, helping himself to an- 
other glass of wine, and pushing 
the claret towards his visitor. ‘Do 
you know how much I have lost by 
you, first and last ? 

‘I never went exactly into the 
calculation,’ the other replied. ‘I 
never looked upon the money I 
owed you as a debt.’ 

‘The approach of matrimony 
seems to have had a remarkable 
effect upon you: it has made you 
actually frank ; go on—lI like 
this.’ 
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‘I have nothing more to remark,’ 
Mr. Friars proceeded. ‘I con- 
sidered the sums you advanced 
gifts ; reluctantly made, it is true, 
but still such gifts as— 

‘Aswhat? For Heaven’s sake, 
let us have no uncompleted sen- 
tences. As—’ 

‘A father might give and a son 
might take, even although the re- 
lationship between them had never 
been even privately acknowledged,’ 
finished Austin defiantly. 

It was a sight to behold the two 
men look at each other in the mo- 
ment’s silence which succeeded 
this speech: Austin, thrown back 
in his chair, an angry sneer curling 
his thin lips, but yet with an anxious 
expression in those eyes that Yorke 
thought of so often ; Mr. Collis, 
cool as an east wind and about as 
pleasant, leaning slightly forward 
in order apparently to obtain a 
better view of the individual who 
had been good enough to explain 


his ideas so fully. 
There was not a trace of like- 
ness between them, not the slight- 


est. Mr. Collis had a high broad 
polished forehead, with great bumps 
appearing at unexpected and un- 
usual points on the surface; his 
eyes were deep-set and shaded by 
shaggy eyebrows. He had a nose 
like the bill of a big cockatoo, 
hooked, but blunt at the point, 
while his mouth was large and 
opened freely, differing in this re- 
spect from that of Austin Friars, 
which, though delicate and refined 
in its shape and expression, did 
not convey the least notion of 
frankness, but rather that of re- 
serve and discontent. 

The younger man was cast alto- 
gether in a much finer mould than 
his senior, who said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause : 

‘So you are still harping upon 
that old string.’ 

‘ And mean to harp on it,’ Aus- 
tin retorted, ‘ till I get some satis- 
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factory information as to who and 
what Iam. It is high time there 
should be an end to all this mys- 
tery and mystification. I have 
come to-night to ask you who my 
mother was, and why, though you 
have never married and have no 
other children, you will not tell 
even me, to whom you have given 
the education of a gentleman, the 
exact relationship in which we 
stand to each other.’ 

‘I can soon set your mind at 
ease on the latter point,’ Mr. Collis 
replied. ‘I am your half-uncle.’ 

‘ Mywhat ? the other demanded. 

‘I am your mother’s half-bro- 
ther, so I suppose I must be your 
half-uncle, answered Mr. Collis. 
‘I quite agree with you, there 
ought to be an end to all this mys- 
tery; and it was in connection with 
that matter I was thinking of you 
when you appeared. I had a let- 
ter this morning— And _ the 
speaker thrust his hand into the 
breast-pocket of his coat, from 
whence he produced a bundle of 
those miscellaneous papers without 
which no City man seems able to 
exist. 

Putting on his spectacles, he 
looked over these papers carefully, 
and at last extricated from the en- 
velope of another letter a sheet 
ornamented with a deep black bor- 
der, on which were traced these 
lines : 


‘DEAR Sir,—I am very sorry to 
inform you of the death of my be- 
loved wife, your sister, which oc- 
curred this morning at half-past 
three. She suffered much; and 
as my limited means prevented 
my giving her those comforts and 
luxuries which her state of health 
rendered necessaries, I cannot on 
her account help feeling grateful to 
God for having removed her to a 
world where she will be better pro- 
vided for. To me, as you must 
know, her loss is irreparable. Un- 
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der present circumstances, twenty 
pounds by return of post would be 
esteemed by 

‘ Yours truly, 


‘ROBERT BIsHopP.’ 


‘Half-notes could be sent, in 
separate envelopes.’ 


When he had ended reading this 
epistle, which he finished even to 
the postscript, Mr. Collis laid down 
the letter, and, placing his hand 
upon it, said : 

‘The person here referred to 
was your mother. Do you wish 
to know more ?” 

‘I wish to know all,’ the younger 
man answered. 

‘Well, then, you shall; for her 
death removes that seal of secrecy 
from my lips which I most foolishly 
promised to respect. When he 
was quite old enough to have 
known better, my father married 
for his second wife a handsome, 
showy, unprincipled sort of wo- 
man, to whom, at his death, he left 
every disposable sixpence he owned 
in the world. By this woman he 
had one living child—the Mrs, 
Bishop mentioned just now—who 
grew up to be like her mother, 
handsome and showy also. There, 
however, the resemblance ceased. 
Whereas the mother was unprinci- 
pled, the girl was foolish; while 
the mother, wise and wide-awake 
enough in other matters, did not 
see that her daughter was as far as 
possible from what a discreet and 
prudent young woman ought to 
be.’ 

At this point Mr. Collis stopped, 
put the letter back amongst the 
other papers in his pocket, took 
off his spectacles, poured out a 
fresh glass of wine, sipped about 
half of it, and resumed : 

‘One snowy morning the house- 
keeper at my place in Austin Friars 
came and told me a child had been 
left over-night on the door-step ; 
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that she had taken it in—being a 
soft-hearted, foolish sort of crea- 
ture, fond of babies, like all women 
who are not fonder of dogs and 
cats—taken it in, stripped it, found 
that its clothes were of a superior 
quality, and that there was a ten- 
pound note stitched to some part 
of its dress. She asked my advice 
as to what she should do with the 
child, and, as usual in cases where 
people ask advice, failed to follow 
it when given. I suggested sending 
it to the poor-house, or giving it 
in charge of the police; but she 
said she should like to keep it, 
and I told her she was welcome to 
do so, if she would gag it during 
the day. She cried a good deal, I 
remember, and asked me to change 
the ten-pound note. After a little 
while she came to me again, to 
know what she should call it; 
and remembering the manner in 
which she had treated my former 
advice, I told her not to torment 
me about the matter. “ You can- 
not do better than call him Austin 
Friars,” I said ; and never thought 
more of the subject till, a week 
later, when she informed me she 
had been to church and got you 
christened by that name. “ What 
the devil possessed you to do such 
a thing?” Iasked. “ You told me, 
sir,” she answered. Well, the mis- 
chief was done. Austin Friars you 
were baptised; Austin Friars you 
have grown up.’ 

‘And my parents?’ inquired the 
man, who had sat listening quietly 
to this pleasant story. 

‘After a time, my sister was good 
enough to pay me a visit at my 
office, and tell me all about it. 
Poor soul! I was very sorry for 
her then ; I have been very sorry 
for her often since. She was one 
of those people, in fact, who go 
through life eliciting an enormous 
amount of pity. I am sure I ex- 
pended more upon her than on 
any human being before or since.’ 











‘ She, then, was my mother,’ Mr. 
Friars suggested in a dry hard 
tone. 

Looking at him, Mr. Collis re- 
frained from telling all the story— 
from mentioning the exact position 
his father had occupied—till Austin 
himself compelled the revelation. 

‘It was a peculiarity of your 
mother that she never came to see 
me excepting when in trouble,’ the 
merchant proceeded ; ‘and accord- 
ingly the moment I saw her enter 
my office and go down on her 
knees, and seize my hand and kiss 
it—her usual mode of proceeding 
—I knew there must be something 
very much amiss. By degrees I 
found out that she had got en- 
tangled with some fellow who was 
amere adventurer, and who, caring 
nothing for her, but caring consi- 
derably for her money, wanted her 
to marry him—after your birth, 
remember. I settled that matter, 
however, and shipped him off to 
the colonies, where he died some 
twenty years ago.’ 

‘ And by what right, sir, did you 
dare to prevent their marriage ? 
Austin inquired. 

‘Well, first, by your mother’s re- 
quest,’ answered Mr. Collis ; ‘ and 
second, because, when a man of 
the world sees a girl about to be 
sacrificed to a scoundrel, he has a 
right to interfere and save her.’ 

‘Why do you call him a scoun- 
drel—he may have been as honest 
aman as you?” 

‘IT hope he was not ; or to speak 
more correctly, I hope I am a 
more honest man than it was ever 
possible for him to be.’ 

‘ What was his rank in life ? 

‘Were I a punster, which, thank 
God, I am not,’ answered Mr. Col- 
lis, ‘I should say he was in the 
world’s rank-and-file. To speak 
perfectly intelligibly, he filled the 
position of footman in your grand- 
mother’s establishment.’ 

‘Still I fail to see— began Aus- 
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tin; but here Mr. Collis interrupted 
him. 

‘Lord help you!’ he said; ‘if 
you are resolved to have the whole 
story, have it. The man was a 
lie from beginning to end. He 
got his situation by fraud ; he was 
dishonest in it; he had been con- 
victed before: death would have 
been preferable to a lot linked 
with his. He wanted your mother’s 
money, or at least the money he 
supposed she would have; and 
had the dastardly meanness to hold 
you as a threat over her, to induce 
her to marry him. In those days 
I was young as you are now, and 
I had my gentleman in my office 
and spoke my mind to him about 
the whole affair. The day your 
mother, then a wife, heard he was 
dead, she sent fifty pounds to Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital as a thank- 
offering.’ 

For a minute there was silence, 
then Austin Friars, starting to his 
feet, exclaimed in a paroxysm of 
passion : 

*It was cruel, knowing all this, 
to have made me what I am, to 
educate me up in order that I 
might feel the depth of my degrada- 
tion more keenly ; to give me the 
tastes and habits of a class who, 
if they even imagined what you 
have told me to-night, would shun 
me as they might a leper.’ 

‘I think you wrong the Lon- 
doners there,’ Mr. Collis remarked 
coolly. ‘Provided a man _ be 
wealthy, I do not imagine they 
care particularly who his father 
may have been, or whether indeed 
he ever had one. Dives here— 
even though his baptismal certifi- 
cate be not exactly in form—fares 
better than Lazarus, who can per- 
haps trace back to the Saxon 
kings, and who had never a blot 
save poverty on his escutcheon. 
That it was an unkindness to edu- 
cate you so highly, Iam sure ; and 
had my sister followed my advice, 
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she would, instead, have brought 
you up to some honest trade.’ 

‘You wear such stout shoes 
yourself, you have no feeling for 
another man’s corns,’ his visitor 
remarked. 

*I advised her to bring you up 
to some honest trade,’ Mr. Collis 
repeated, taking not the slightest 
notice of this interruption ; ‘ but, 
poor soul, you were her first, and 
she thought nothing good enough 
for you, till she married and be- 
came a mother again. By that 
time the harm was done. You 
had been placed in a clergyman’s 
family, as you recollect ; there was 
a liberal sum paid yearly for your 
board and instruction; you were 
to go to Eton and thence to col- 
lege ; and there was a future be- 
fore you of which—had you been 
prudent—you might have made a 
good thing.’ 

‘Am I to understand, then, that 
my mother paid for my educa- 
tion ? Austin inquired. 

‘She was to have paid for it, 
Mr. Collis replied ; ‘ but her pro- 
mises, like her good intentions, 
were seldom fulfilled. After her 
marriage also she had not—owing 
to the absence of all marriage-set- 
tlements—much power either to 
give or to withold ; and it did not 
take her husband long to run 
through every shilling she brought 
him. Mr. Bishop first spent his 
own money, then he spent hers, 
and then he desired to spend 
mine. 

‘I should think he did not suc- 
ceed there,’ Mr. Friars remarked 
bitterly. 

‘Yes, indeed ; during the course 
of the last ten years he has kindly 
disbursed for me about twenty-six 
hundred pounds, and over his 
wife’s death he will probably spend 
a few hundreds more. Of course 
when she wrote they were starving, 
or had the bailiffs in the house, or 
made some other equally pleasant 
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communication, I could not help 
assisting her. First and last, the 
pleasure of having your mother for 
a relation has not been enjoyed 
without expense.’ 

‘Then you paid for my educa- 
tion—you sent me to college—you 
started me in life? Austin ques- 
tioned. 

‘Yes. I did not like you—I am 
quite frank, you see— 

‘Rather unpleasantly so,’ the 
other remarked; ‘but go on, it 
does not hurt me.’ 

‘I did not like you—as child, 
as boy, as man; but I thought 
you had been put in my way, 
and that I would do my duty 
by you ; and I believe I did more 
than my duty. Remember, I want 
no thanks—I expect no grati- 
tude. You were simply an experi- 
ment, and you failed—you failed 
in truth, straightforwardness, and 
steadiness. I put you in the way 
of getting rich, and you are poor ; 
I have helped you to right yourself 
over and over again, and, spite of 
my assurances that you were not 
my son, you persisted in taking 
every sovereign I gave you as a 
right. Knowing you were illegiti- 
mate, you told everyone you be- 
longed to a good family ; knowing 
you had wronged a woman, and 
were living with her in sin, you 
lied to me about that ; whenever 
you were short of money, you have 
come to me with falsehoods in 
your mouth as to the cause of that 
shortness. I have weighed you in 
the balance—I have been weigh- 
ing you all your life—and found 
you wanting ; but still I am sorry 
for you, Austin. I think you are 
miserably placed ; and rather than 
see this marriage go on, I am will- 
ing to come to the rescue once 
more, and try if it be not possible, 
without Miss Monteith, to put you 
on your legs again.’ 

For about the space of time in 
which a person could have counted 
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five, Austin Friars looked at Mr. 
Collis—looked at him, as if trying 
to understand his meaning. Then 
with a mad oath, he flung back the 
offer, and dared him to try and stop 
the marriage. 

‘ The girl would not thank you,’ 
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‘He is a fool,’ finished Mr. Col- 
lis. ‘Coxne and talk to me in the 
City to-morrow after you have slept 
on it all. If you will go, good- 
night.’ 

‘Good-night,’ Austin answered 
sulkily. And without the ceremony 


he said; ‘and as for her father—’ of hand-shaking, the pair separated. 


MAY SONG. 


Now stretch the golden bars of light 
Around the world, and tender showers, 
Weeping for Winter’s dying hours, 
Break into glory, sun-dashed, bright. 


Come forth into the fields and see 
How Nature works with silent hand, 
Flinging her beauty o’er the land, 
Her laughing beauty from sea to sea. 


This morn I heard the cuckoo sing, 
And every pulse within me glowed, 
To list what rapturous music flowed 
From the sweet singer of the Spring. 


How life is pressing from the sod, 
And earth’s green meadows, late so bare, 
Are dotted o’er with daisies fair— 

The jewelled footstool of a God! 


Here blooms the lily, bravest flower, 
Though frailest, the first streak of light 
From Winter’s cheerless ice-bound night, 
Herald of Summer’s generous dower. 


And violets, trembling to aspire, 
Gladden the scene, while from the trees 
Floats on the health-diffusing breeze 
Song sweeter than th’ A®Zolian lyre. 


The blackbird pipes with stronger voice, 
And one may hear in every trill, 
And in the rippling of the rill, 
The burden of that word, rejoice ! 





FAST IN FLUSHING, 


5, 
CRUISE OF THE COQUETTE. 


InsipE the Ostend basin, where 
the pier stretched out its two low 
long claws like the antennz of some 
curious sea-fish, our little craft was 
lying. The time, gone seven in 
the morning. Already far away to 
the left, where the snowy casinos 
were glistening in the sun, the light 
clouds of bathing skirmishers are 
spread out, scattering themselves 
far over the low rolling waves ; al- 
ready the white sentry-boxes are 
moving out mysteriously ; already 
infantine spades have begun exca- 
vations in the sand no less myste- 


rious; and the lounging Ostend 
day, during which prodigious exer- 
tion seems made to insure that xo 
exertion should be made, has set 


in. We walk down to the port, 
and, standing at the edge of the 
pier, see our little Coquette flut- 
tering her new snowy sails—‘ con- 
fectioned’ by the ingenious Lap- 
thorne, most skilful of artists, 
who fits a young belle of a yacht 
as exquisitely as M. Worth would 
do one of our Ostend young la- 
dies, with those snowy Bristol- 
board-like dresses, we see on the 
pier. This fair young stranger 
tosses and flirts her nautical fan, 
her red ribbons fluttering in the 
breeze among the rude native crea- 
tures about—the fishing ‘ things’ 
in old clothes, the mail-boats, the 
luggers. She is a dainty little 
schooner of about ten tons, nearly 
new—tight, tight, and bright, long 
and strong, airy-like and fairy-like. 
She belongs to the well-known 
Boreas Club, whose burgee she 
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carries in her bonnet. We see Van 
Fagel, a tall gaunt Dutchman, with 
a long brick-coloured face that re- 
calls every instant the morose yet 
intellectual solemnity of Hemm- 
lings’ faces. We see him standing 
on the deck by the mast in that 
disproportion which the human 
figure always has to a small schoon- 
er, and shading his Hemmling 
face with his hands as he looks 
out for his passengers. But al- 
ready his mate—wonderful little 
Jan—is in his punt, pulling hard 
to shore. We, who are amateurs, 
have always two features with which 
to entertain the eye: one, the 
Flemish Hemmling aforesaid —a 
face impassive, dreamy, as if it were 
painted on a panel; the other—a 
bit by Mr. Hook—little Jan, with 
a copper-coloured face under a red 
cap, and a rich back of a great 
green swirling wave. We come 
on board, and the eager Coquette 
has at last got away on her longed- 
for waltz. We pass between the 
piers, and see looking down on us 
from above the masts of the Co- 
quette many a dull Flemish face, 
and have many a friendly guttural 
thrown down to us. Then we are 
clear of all, and are out on. sea— 
that ‘no man’s country,’ which has 
no real colour nor characteristic 
of race or land, but is the same 
everywhere. 

Below, the Coquette finds room 
for us all in her gentle lap in the 
most surprising way. She has 
everything compact, and can fit as 
many little boxes into each other 
as a conjuror can. She is all 
pegs and pigeon-holes, and, like a 
real coquette, is all appearance— 
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affects solidity where she is no- 
thing but traps and pitfalls; she 
simulates a solemn and satisfac- 
tory panelling—a no less solid ex- 
panse of support; but everything 
pulls out or pulls up, or goes in or 
goes down. She is all hollow—a 
mere shell; pure skin, but a very 
pretty skin. Ifyou wish to sleep 
or to lie down, there seems no 
facility beyond the little cupboard- 
shelf, on which indeed a vase or 
a clock might be placed conve- 
niently, but scarcely the human 
figure. But soft; that shelf opens 
out like a volume of prints, and, 
presto! becomes double the size ; 
mysterious legs and wooden ankles 
appear below, the cushions ex- 
pand, lockers give up their dead 
bolsters—and there you are! If 
you are greedy for more room, the 
table will collapse at your bidding 
like a trick in a pantomime—and 
there you are again! So, with every- 
thing you want, there you are al- 
ways, invariably. 

Now we are fairly out to sea on 
a delicious day ; the sun fierce and 
fiery; the water glistening like 
molten cobalt; the Hemmling 
standing up—red-brick, gaunt, and 
grim; and little Jan, in his red 
cap, seated as if he was about to 
play Cutchemachoo, his face on 
his hands (his favourite attitude), 
his little black eyes dancing about, 
searching the horizon warily. There 
is a uniform provided for him — 
canvases, shoes, gilt buttons, what- 
not ; but he is miserable in such 
(to Aim) finery, and delights to 
patter about the deck in the full 
enjoyment of his enfranchised feet. 
He uses them monkey-like to 
climb the shrouds, his very toes 
winding themselves adroitly about 
the ropes. 

A sultry day, with a glassy swell 
on, inconvenient—fatal almost— 
for such as are not good mariners. 
Now we get well out, and are to 
begin companionship with the cu- 
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rious and monotonous type of Fle- 
mish coast—a faint, dull ribbon of 
sand backing a strip of poor level, 
never rising into the dignity of cliff 
or crag, but always sneaking, as it 
were, lifting its back from the sea 
warily ; now rising, now falling, 
bare, unfurnished, the very Uriah 
Heep of coasts, so ‘umble is it 
and unobtrusive. Now we see it 
dotted with a few little tufts in 
a row—stray sentinels, as it were 
—that can be counted, and which 
are trees; now we see a few little 
square blocks, standing by them- 
selves in the same lonely fashion— 
that is a watering-place. Herbage, 
trees, green grass, houses—every- 
thing seems served out @ /a carte 
on this curious coast. 

Now the breeze freshens, and we 
set topsails on the Coquette—her 
complete head-dress— and put 
a spar with a flying jib, and go 
merrily before the wind. The three 
voyagers sit cozily in the ‘well,’ 
with the door of the little bower 
open, inviting from its shade, and 
call on Jan, at moments of ennui, to 
bring beer, or cigars, or wine, or 
biscuit, or Flemish tongue and ham 
—an exceedingly piquant dainty. 
For yachting means not merely 
setting sails or hauling-in ropes, 
but eating, and drinking, and smok- 
ing. The ship seems to be worked 
by those agencies. The consump- 
tion in a long voyage is really vast. 
Towards evening we have dinner : 
the little Flemish stove is alight— 
the shell-shaped Flemish kettle is 
simmering—the pot is on. Messrs. 
Crosse and Blackwell, hung in 
strings, endure horrible tortures of 
slow boiling, and distil (in their 
tins) gradually into mock turtle and 
boiled mutton. Wonderful artists ! 
Cold salmon, too, is at hand—the 
production of the same firm. When 
this good work is done, and we 
leave the little restaurant and look 
round, we see that every breath of 
wind has gone, that we are drifting 
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along, and that yonder, out afar 
off, is a little brown knob or swell- 
ing, in a haze of heat — which 
Hemming, our old master, says is 
Flushing. But he is uneasy. ‘We 
will not get in’ that night. The 
mysterious Flemish tides, which 
are strong as a mill-race, will 
hinder that. He has prophesied 
that all along, as he reminds us. 
There is a scornful sardonic impas- 
siveness in his face as he does so. 
Little Flibbertigibbet looks un- 
easily at every quarter ofthe horizon, 
all leaden, molten, and glistening 
with oil as it were, and then gazes 
into our faces like a dog. We had 
started for Antwerp, and this was 
the result ! 

Then begins the weary and in- 
effectual business of tacking. Vast 
monotonous angles, of tremendous 
length, and with no profit, the 
ground gone over again and again, 
and at the end of two hours to 
find ourselves slipping away as if 
down a glacier! It is like a vast 
Sahara of water spreading out, dry 
and sultry and parching; the sun 
about to set, and the dull-coloured 
indistinct mound far off, and reced- 
ing like a phantom ship. Now 
drifts up, like a log, a cane-coloured 
lugger, junk-shaped, its portly 
bosom floating on the waters like 
a stout Dutch vrow; its varnish 
glistening, its umber sails drooping. 
Van Hemmling, who knows all the 
world at sea, says they are pilots, 
and paddles off in his punt to con- 
sult. He returns with word that it 
is well-nigh hopeless; that the piti- 
less Dutch tide, not content with 
waiting for no man, is equally posi- 
tive in its opposition, and will give 
place tono man. They were set- 
ting out ‘ sweeps—a forlorn hope 
which was all they could commend 
to us. 

The next scene is a weary 
span of many hours ; galley-slaves 
tugging at their great oars; the 
Coquette, like an irregular lady in 
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charge of the police, refusing to stir 
a step, to put out her foot. We must 
drag her along by the arms. Hours 
go by; some progress is made, 
but it seems none. At last, to- 
wards ten o’clock, we look round 
and find that the sea turns up a 
sort of vast side street as it were, 
among the fringe of far-off sand- 
hills, and the dusky red mound is 
standing out, and seems to be grow- 
ing into the shape of a lonely bas- 
tion or sea fortress ; from behind, 
something like a steeple rises. 
This stimulates fresh exertion, and 
when we look again, the sun has 
set; the red bastion is drawing 
near ; and suddenly, out of the vast 
stillness, comes a faint far-off 
tinkling—a chiming of light bells. 
It has the strangest and most mys- 
terious effect, the vast leaden sullen 
sea spreading far round this lonely 
building, jutting out sadly, as though 
abandoned. It was as if one in 
the desert should come on some 
lone and enchanted castle for- 
saken by all. Now it is gradually 
stealing up to us, and taking a 
bolder shape as all grows darker ; 
and a sort of cresset lighthouse 
raised on a framework, on a solemn 
and squat tower, gives new en- 
couragement. Now jaws begin to 
open—a narrow entrance between 
piers, like a dock—and as the Co- 
quette glides up slowly, rather spent, 
no longer flaunting her finery, but 
letting her trappings trail listlessly 
about her figure, we see a glimpse 
of what is within: lights glimmering 
through trees, warm red tiles, in- 
distinct red houses, little quays, 
little docks, little Dutch boats, a 
street or two turning round a 
corner. The effect was the most 
curious, this little city on the sea, 
secreted, hidden away among the 
sands, and thus slowly revealing 
itself. Now within the dock, at 
last we see it all distinctly, the 
quaintest of Dutch miniatures : lights 
everywhere, carillons jangling, a 
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pretty row of toyshop-trees, old 
houses, narrow and their roofs 
mounting in steps, a sort of town- 
hall to the left, at the other side 
of the water, standing on a little 
tongue of land by itself ; but every- 
thing of quite the toyshop look ; 
houses, trees, figures—all seem as if 
they could be gathered up and put 
by in little Tommy’s box. Dutch- 
men and Dutchwomen begin to 
line the banks, wondering and ad- 
miring the Coquette, and her neat 
linen, her collar and manchettes. 
She, too, looks a toy-ship among 
these great rude craft. 


II. 
THE LITTLE TOWN. 

LANDING on the pier, there are 
many lights twinkling behind the 
trees, and little cafés opening out 
with quite a small blaze. Dark 
figures cluster at the edge and look 
down on the small craft, as though 
it had come from the New World. 
Others sit at little tables behind 
the trees in front of the houses. 
The old Dutch canal-odour ex- 
hales strong and fresh from the 
thick water. We see rich and 
solid colours everywhere, also the 
true Dutch mixture—the bright 
greens of masts, the golden am- 
bers of varnished hulls, the shin- 
ing brasses and vast knobs, the 
great lee-boards nestling close to 
the sides of the strange full-bo- 
somed luggers, the solid reds of 
the houses, the brighter whites— 
of flagging and paint. It is like a 
dream as we walk along and see 
the squat Dutch figures of the true 
pattern: the women with golden 
horns over their ears ; the men in 
long hats, with a brim about an 
eighth-of-an-inch wide, and, with 
their black jackets and stockings 
and rosettes at their knees, looking 
like notaries out of an opera. We 
walk along and go round the cor- 
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ner, where more little docks and 
canals and luggers, and small red- 
brick houses, and the Dutch ‘ piano- 
leg’ style of steeple rising, but all 
in miniature, begin to open out. 
The carillons begin their soft jang- 
lings once more; and it seems 
very strange that this little town 
should be thus hidden away among 
the sands. It has a medizval air. 
As we look up, we see the narrow 
strips of houses, each with a date 
in fancifully-wrought iron on it— 
1690, 1550; each numeral being 
used as a girder to keep the house 
together. Here is the hotel, that 
of ‘Commerce,’ with a table or 
two in front ; and, as we enter, the 
host meets us in a yellow coat, a 
yard of clay in his hand—a young 
and burly Dutchman, who will be 
like a wine-cask by and by. He 
takes us in. His wife, a young 
and round Dutchwoman, shows 
her face behind his. ‘This way for 
the rooms upstairs—that is, in front 
of a door marked ‘Trap.’ Trap 
opens, and shows a steep stair 
winding round, as it were, fitted 
with a tall cupboard, difficult to 
scale but for the convenient rope 
which hangs down, and by which 
we swing up. Then something to 
eat, which is a matter of difficulty, 
as the habits of the place are an 
early meal at two, and for the rest 
of the day all the world has trained 
itself to subsist on what has been 
elegantly termed ‘pipes and swipes.’ 
Our host himself tells us his own 
moderate allowance is but fifteen 
cigars—a statement we can verify 
for ourselves. The coffee-room 
seems like an old inn-parlour, and 
is a sort of little lounge for the 
simple natives of the place, who 
come in to have a social chat and 
a very tiny glass of ‘something.’ 
Nothing could be compassed be- 
yond an omelette and some cold 
meat, and some very good native 
beer and foreign wine. And then 
our host, who does not separate 
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from his long clay, tells us there is 
their yearly Kermesse going on, and 
would we come out and see such 
fun as there was? 

We go out to the little open 
market-place, and find rude torches 
blazing and lighting up the old red 
houses very luridly. A din and 
Babel invade us; there is the 
clatter and /apage of a little fair: 
the Dutch girls glittering with gold 
and silver ; their beaux and sweet- 
hearts—fetched out of Ostade and 
Teniers—heavy hulking Boers, 
offering their rude endearments, 
very much after the old pictorial 
pattern. The grand features are 
the ‘merry-go-rounds,’ on a vast 
and gorgeous scale ; four monsters 
in a. row, a lion often one, flying 
round with headlong rapidity. The 
proprietors knew well how to work 
their establishment ; and for long 
after it was hard to shut out a sort 
of stunted Quilp, very short, but 
with shoulders broad, and in a 
blouse, and who was grad-grinding 
with ferocity at an enormous organ 
behind the horses, in a blaze of 
light, accompanying himself with 
singing, and leers and faces more 
ferocious still; working his disen- 
gaged arm oratorically, smiling and 
grinning, stimulating his family, 
decked with paint and flowers, to 
yell with him in concert. 

Finally, as the Boers, catching 
the infection, begin to spring at a 
horse or lion, and the Dutchwo- 
men jump, the whole becomes a 
scene of surprising animation ; and 
Quilp, to inspirit matters yet more, 
at last flings his organ-handle to 
one of his family, and with the 
grin of a demon scampers round 
the squadron of flying cavalry, as 
if he were going to flog them on, 
like real horses. They all fly by 
ventre @ terre, this dreadful mule- 
teer banging and screaming ; and 
finally he leaps on the back of a dis- 
engaged horse, and leads the charge 
frantically. ‘The rest—men, boys, 
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girls, women with babies—are as 
frantic as he, the chorus of yelling 
is tremendous, until there come 
signs of slackening and final stop- 
page. Some are so fascinated 
that they ride and ride again; 
but all the while Quilp, indefatig- 
able in lungs, expression, legs, and 
arms, never relaxes his work a 
second; and to him, in a great 
measure, is owing the complete 
success of the enterprise. 

Close by are other more flar- 
ing temples, consecrated to the 
manufacture of cakes and drioches 
before the consumers’ eyes by 
men in white caps, though the 
flavour of the petroleum torches 
which light up the splendours of 
the operation seem likely to mix 
itself with the feast. There is 
the delightful pastime of the fir @ 
cible—shooting at pipes which re- 
volve with a staggering and spas- 
modic motion, and at a goblin 
who goes head over heels with a 
chatter when he is hit. It seems 
to us to be far too refined a 
pastime for the Boers, who are 
crowding by, still engaged in their 
Ostade manners; and we suspect 
the French proprietor does not 
take much in Holland. So we 
walk round and round, and pre- 
sently come on a little booth—the 
theatre. ‘Then there is the dwarf— 
Tom Pouce—whom we are anxious 
to visit, but are told he is just 
gone to bed, and cannot be dis- 
turbed. There is drinking and 
revelling, and prancing along three 
abreast, all within the space of a 
very small court. All seem happy; 
everything is primitive. The moon 
is out; the carillons attend us 
home, chiming softly something 
that seems like ‘ Flissing is pretty, 
pretty, pastoral—jangle on, jangle 
Or 


As we pass the little quay, we 
meet the old watchmen, like pil- 
grims, with round caps, and 
gowns, and staves, and something 
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like a scallop on their breasts. By 
and by we hear them chanting the 
hour, like muezzin. 

The next morning we see every- 
thing as it is—as bright and glis- 
tening and many-coloured as only 
the Dutch can make it. Bright 
little streets, not twenty yards long, 
up here, down there; sharp turns ; 
and, above all, the dramatic quays 
and canals, with their umber boats, 
which give the true charm. There, 
on the tongue of a pier, projects a 
sort of market-house, leaning on 
its four pillars as on crutches, and 
crowned by a house with an old 
belfry, knobbed and rusted, like 
one of the old-fashioned Dutch 
hats. Now we begin to see that 
this is a fortified place, with a little 
basin, and another within that, and 
the usual Dutch laboriousness of 
canals that lead up the country. 
We soon realise how far we 
are from the world, through lack 
of a railway, from the rude heavy 
things called carriages that come 
rattling in, primitive in their way 
as carts. ‘Then we begin to find 
that this little town lives and moves 
by two things—the pilots and the 
soldiers. Here do the former clus- 
ter some two or three hundred 
strong, and take homeward-bound 
ships up the dangerous Scheldt. 
Their fine boats quite fill the little 
canals and docks. ‘The pilots are 
met wandering about the streets ; 
they have their own club-house, a 
quaint old building, where they sit 
in the sun. 

It is market-morning, and we go 
out with our host, who is quite 
a friend. Now we see the gay 
little toy-houses, with a windlass at 
the top shining in the sun. Now 
we see the old Dutchwomen who 
sell butter sitting together all in a 
row, as if they were female slaves 
for sale. Good sound black dresses, 
comfortable and new; snowy linen ; 
the golden horns over their tem- 
ples ; brooches and earrings of the 
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same metal,—surely these are the 
most marvellous vendors of butter 
in the world. Old and young, too, 
are all of the same type—fat, fair, 
and forty, or thereabout—plump, 
milk-like cheeks, with a bloom a 
belle might envy. The fair is 
gone, vanished betimes, and has 
opened at Middleburgh, six or 
seven miles away. We wander 
round and round, and are vastly 
pleased with our little town and 
its placid gaiety of colour; then 
come back by the basin, where we 
see our Coquette lying, her sails 
ready set, she herself overshadowed 
by a great lugger, who kindly ac- 
cords her shelter, and gives her his 
arm, as it were. It is, indeed, 
time to go; but the skipper comes 
with word that there is no wind— 
it has all dropped of a sudden ; 
and so we are bound here for an- 
other day. On this news the little 
town loses half its ornamental 
charms. It is not unattended 
with mortification, for we had al- 
ready bade adieu with all solemni- 
ties, and had been attended down to 
the water’s edge to be duly seen off. 
Yet this day goes by pleasantly 
enough. There is a billiard-table, 
though there are no pockets to 
it, and we see the regular round 
of Dutch life in an inn-parlour. 
Next morning the wind is fair, 
and we again say good-bye, and are 
attended to the basin in procession. 
The Coquette goes out eagerly, 
for she was finding the business 
monotonous, and we sail off, not 
without écda¢. As we pass out be- 
tween the fort-locked entrance we 
see the pilots gathered, sitting on 
their roost, as it were waiting their 
prey. As soon as we are clear, 
the breeze freshens, and the word 
is passed to get up all the Co- 
quette’s finery; and after the usual 
hitching and catching on the part 
ofthe young lady, the snowy topsails 
are set, and we go along brave- 
ly. A grateful and agreeable perch 
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is at the cabin-door, not wholly in 
and yet not wholly out, in the 
shade, and conveniently near to 
the table, on which stand—well, 
the usual necessaries of life. We 
have nothing to think of, and no 
responsibilities, for all is in the 
hands of our Flemish tars, who 
know their own ground of course, 
and are at home in these curious 
waters. Now of a sudden the 
Coquette begins her tricks, and 
goes over on her side so hand- 
somely that she takes the glasses 
and other necessaries by surprise, 
and nearly succeeds in flinging 
them from the swing-table. We 
notice, too, it has grown dark, and 
we hear the sea rushing by us. 
Someone, cigar in hand, puts his 
head up to report, and looks in 
again, a little aghast. ‘I say, just 
look out here a bit; what's this 
about?’ The other heads look out 
in the same way. 

It was the most sudden change. 
The sky—before, behind, every- 
where — is as black as ink. The 
sea, raw and green, is, in parts, 
a dull blue from the reflection, and 
lit up now and again with white 
plashes. Far ahead there is 
something darker than the rest 
coming on slowly; and we hear 
a slow whistling as of wind. We 
turn to our Flemish ‘hands.’ The 
Hemming face shows trouble. He 
speaks with agitation. ‘I told you 
dat we should not have gone out ;’ 
a statement new to us all. ‘What 
will become of us now? Here is 
de sguaill’ There is an uncer- 
tainty and a helplessness in his 
manners. The rushing sound is 
drawing nearer. In the horizon 
we see the copper-coloured sails of 
the pilot-boats gradually falling, 
warily getting snug. We look at 
each other. ‘Get down the top- 
sails,’ we say. Hemmling is now 
vehement. ‘It is too, late now. 
How shall we do it before this 
wind?’ There, it is down on us 
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now. We are in a blue-black 
cloud. The green is all gone, and 
the sails of the Coquette have 
almost a ghastly whiteness against 
such a background. Over she 
goes, crackling, rattling, flapping, 
whistling, and fluttering ; her de- 
licate poles nearly bend to the 
water. It does seem as though 
this was but the beginning. Worse 
is brewing ; and our brave com- 
modore, seeing that we must de- 
pend on ourselves, takes all in his 
own hands. In a second she is 
coming round, with banging and 
flapping and clapping. Little Jan 
—now discovered to be worth his 
two companions— potters about, 
scrambling up ropes. But there is 
the usual difficulty—the Coquette 
is obstinate, will not come round, 
begins to drift and plunge ; and our 
Flemish hands begin to talk falter- 
ingly of banks, and the darkness, 
and of not knowing where we are. 
Now a fresh squall is down on 
her, and again she bends over; 
and a rope being stiff and tangled, 
a ready knife cuts it across and 
lets all fly. But the Coquette 
shows signs of sense, and comes 
round slowly. One of us flies to 
the helm ; another rushes to help 
the Flemish tars, whose trembling 
fingers are now vainly striving to 
pull at the ropes of those fatal top- 
sails. It is useless. They will not 
come down, and a knife is the only 
resource. Out they go to the 
breeze, fluttering and flapping. Now 
a fresh exertion. The mainsail is 
got down, half-a-dozen hands tug- 
ging at her, for she declines to no- 
tice the invitation of ropes, sheets, 
and suchlike; and we begin to 
breathe more freely. We are mak- 
ing good way for shore, rushing 
back through the angry waves. 
Our Flemish hands have taken 
heart once more, and begin to re- 
assume their professional airs ; but 
we have ovr opinion of them, never 
to be removed. 
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Here was the red bastion, with 
the pilots sitting out in their dread- 
naughts on the pier, and watching 
us curiously ; and now we hear the 
faint carillons from within, which 
are very welcome music. But the 
little Coquette comes in slowly 
and ingloriously, her fine linen all 
soiled, crushed, and draggled, as if 
through the gutter; herself shat- 
tered and battered, and scarcely 
able to keep up her pretty head. 
Again we warp her alongside, and 
again go ashore, bound here for 
another day. This passes very 
pleasantly, and is not by any 
means tedious. We go out through 
the bastions, on the pilots’ black 
and slimy wooden pier, where 
those hardy men sit all day in a 
sort of encampment, watching for 
vessels. They look at us with in- 
terest, and tell us how they were 
watching and expecting to see 
those tiny sails fly away in ribbons, 
and were full of wonder how we 
had been so successful. We have 
then a glimpse of their curious life 
in this place, which might be called 
Pilots’ ‘Town. Every hour some 
vessel, great or small, is seen draw- 
ing-up slowly, soon to cross the 
point of the long wooden pier, like 
the field of a telescope. In all wea- 
thers they must go off; and under 
shelter of the pier lie their boats 
—fine, strong, open craft—with a 
huge shoulder-of-mutton sail, and 
manned by a set of sturdy fellows 
in dreadnaughts. ‘There is here 
an equal number of Dutch and 
Flemish pilots, and each nation 
has its boat. In a moment we see 
how matters are conducted, for a 
great barque is coming slowly up ; 
and here are the pilots, in their 
neat uniform, a gold lion on their 
caps, and a lawyer’s bag in their 
hand containing their wardrobe, 
coming down the pier to their boats. 
There are two Flemish and two 
Dutch, and with the most perfect 
imperfect impartiality all four go 
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on board together, and both get up 
their sails and start at the same 
moment. The rule is that the first 
who reaches the vessel shall be the 
first to go on board, unless the 
ship itself expresses a preference. 
There is constant employment all 
the year round, night and day. 

There is another quaint old 
Dutch town, only six miles away, 
called Middleburgh ; and later a 
primitive carriage, of the char-a- 
banc pattern, which professes to 
have springs, but might as well 
not, takes us over. Then we see 
the Dutch country, the wonderful 
straight roads, every one paved, 
and divided neatly into a riding- 
path and a driving-path, and stu- 
diously planted with stunted trees ; 
also the wonderful fortifications on 
the Vauban pattern—the angles, 
traverses, and ditches, the great 
gates and drawbridges ; the little 
town standing, as it were, quite 
isolated, on islands. ‘This takes 
us back to the Marlborough days, 
and again shows us how faithful 
are the old Dutch landscapes that 
we see at many a sale. 

This taste for water—stagnant 
and canal water preferred—is also 
quite Dutch, as we see from many 
a country villa we pass by, each 
of which boasts its pavilion at the 
end of the garden next the road, 
and where the owner would be 
quite unhappy if he could not 
smoke and read, and at the same 
time inhale the fragrant bouquet 
of green stagnation and unpleasant 
sediments held in solution. Thus 
at last the town is reached; the 
quaintest of old places, set down 
like a tray in the middle of a bar- 
ren plain, well fortified with gates 
and bastions, and moats very stag- 
nant and green, and drawbridges 
over which our springy vehicle 
rumbles and reverberates. Here 
we find the mummers and _ the 
merry-go-rounds have taken up their 
new quarters. But the old town- 
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hall is indeed a marvel, quaintly 
exquisite, a masterpiece of ele- 
gance, almost as fresh as if built 
twenty years ago. There it rises, 
all yellow, in the midst of the prim 
Dutch streets, with a noble irregu- 
larity, and a winding staircase that 
can be seen outside. An ancient 
custodian, with no lungs, and who 
is barely equal to turning the key, 
shows us over. He affects to speak 
French, but his real language is 
coughing and ‘hawking’ of the 
most terrible sort, with an inva- 
riable ‘Way’ (‘owz’) in answer to 
every question. ‘This seems very 
old? ‘Way, way.’ ‘Are. there 
any more rooms? ‘Way, way.’ 
‘You must have been here a long 
time? ‘Way, way! ‘Since the 
Flood? We could not resist this. 
‘Way.’ ‘You must be two hun- 
dred years old? ‘Way; and much 
hawking. We leave him in pity 
and disgust as quite hopeless, and 
return home. 

This evening we see more of 
our Dutch friends. Their good- 
nature is surprising. When it was 
known we were going to Middle- 
burgh, half-a-dozen offered us cards 
and letters to friends, and free en- 
try to their club there. A Dutch- 
officer friend takes us to his quar- 
ters, and proves a pleasant, genial, 
and agreeable fellow, with a don- 
homie that is very charming. His 
English is not of the best, but it is 


surprising. His room is like an 
English officer’s— full of swords 
and pictures, with a good stock of 
books in various languages, which 
is rather unlike an English officer's. 
We have cigars and Dutch schnaps ; 
he then visits our tiny cabin, where 
we have cigars again and English 
schnaps. ‘Then we have supper 
at the inn, where we meet more 
friends, and the head of af the 
pilots, who talks English, not by 
any means ‘like poor Poll,’ and 
who, in a friendly and hearty way, 
says he expects a great steamer 
from Grimsby to-morrow, and if 
he overtakes us will cast us a rope, 
and tow us pleasantly all up the 
Scheldt. 

Next morning comes a bright 
fine day, with a fair wind; and 
comes also our yellow-coated host 
with a very modest bill. We are 
quite sorry to part from him and 
his fair wife. We come down to 
our boat, where there is a large 
party waiting to see us off—the 
brave Dutch officer included. We 
have a pilot, for the Scheldt is 
treacherous. Then follows a long, 
long day, but most pleasant sail- 
ing. And finally, by midnight we 
see the bights of Antwerp, and hear 
the chiming of its bell; and pre- 
sently are stealing up among the 
great argosies which fill its noble 
port. 
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THE BORDER-LAND OF DREAMS. 


Wuat Professor Bain calls ‘the 
voluminous pleasure of falling a- 
sleep’ is so very rarely analysed by 
men of science that some very odd 
notions are abroad upon the sub- 
ject. One of these is that you 
cannot fall asleep until you cease 
thinking. The common recipe for 
the securing of sleep—to go on 
counting hundred after hundred 
until one becomes insensible—is 
said to be invaluable, because it 
is supposed to exorcise thought. 
In fact, it does nothing of the 
kind. It is possible to go on 


counting mechanically while the 
mind is busy in quite other direc- 
tions—drawing imaginary pictures, 
recalling the events of the day, and 


so forth. The monotony of count- 
ing certainly tends to induce sleep, 
and so far lessens the chances of 
the obtrusion of conscious thought. 
But the notion that one must cease 
to think before one can sleep is 
only a vulgar error. Certain opera- 
tions of the mind—of memory, 
reason, judgment, and, above all, 
of imagination—do not cease even 
after actual sleep has set in. In 
sleep we remember and call up be- 
fore us persons long dead; we rea- 
son with them and sometimes, by 
an inexplicable mental freak, we 
allow them to puzzle and perplex 
us with an argument or a conun- 
drum which they have to explain 
to us; we judge of their appear- 
ance and conduct; and we ima- 
gine an incessant panorama of 
action in which they are engaged. 
Frequently the mental products of 
sleep are next day available to us. 
We are possessed of the epigram 
which one or other of the charac- 


ters in the sleep-drama_ uttered. 
We can remember the extravagant 
vagaries and gorgeous spectacular 
effects of the sleep-scenery — the 
castles of milk-white cloud, the seas 
of liquid fire, the gardens in which 
every flower has a heart of dia- 
mond. And as all these intellec- 
tual processes must have their cor- 
relative physical effects, it is just 
probable that the brain - material 
gets no rest at all—that the con- 
stant transmutation of substance in 
the cerebral cells, which physiolo- 
gists postulate, goes on by night as 
by day. Some great and radical 
differences there undoubtedly are 
between the thinking of wakeful- 
ness and the thinking of sleep; in 
the latter, for example, we are 
never conscious that we are think- 
ing, and our thoughts are entirely 
beyond the direction of the will. 
But there is aremarkably curious 
period just on this side of actual 
sleep, in which there is only a half 
consciousness of thought, and in 
which our thinking is to a certain 
extent subject to volition. The 
men and women, and the scenes 
we behold during this period, have 
none of the fine independence and 
completeness of the creations of 
dreams. The dream-figures are 
like the impossible figures which 
the magic-lantern shows us; the 
figures that haunt this transitional 
state are like real men and women 
seen through a piece of bottle- 
glass. During this period we still 
preserve some notions of consist- 
ency and agreement; in the land 
of dreams impossibility has become 
natural. ‘Take the very case of 
counting numbers. In a dream 
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you feel confident that you can 
count a hundred backwards and 
forwards at the same time, and you 
may have a vague physical impres- 
sion that your organ of calculation 
is a piece of indiarubber which has 
been painfully stretched to the ex- 
tremes of the hundred, and that its 
two points will somehow cross each 
other when you (who are outside 
of the process) arrive at fifty. This 
nonsense is impossible in that con- 
fused and still conscious period of 
which we speak. Then we still 
have the resolution to go on count- 
ing—one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight, nine, ten, in consist- 
ent succession. In a short time, 
we become vaguely aware that nine 
has dropped out. Then eight drops 
out. Each time we come to seven, 
we make a sudden grasp at ten, as 
if the filling up of the hiatus were 
an unnecessary mental effort. Every 
decade is now represented by one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
ten. 

The same peculiarity attends 
the compound mental processes. 
All the faces, figures, speeches, and 
scenes that crowd this semicon- 
scious state have a certain reality 
about them, which stops at a par- 
ticular point. They either want 
the complete identification that 
wakefulness would give them, or 
they include one or two points of 
extraneous detail. The combina- 
tion is very singular—far more sin- 
gular than anything that occurs in 
actual dreaming. For one is, by 
fits and starts, conscious of the 
gross absurdities that are present 
to one’s mind. In dreaming pro- 
per, one is never conscious of the 
extravagance of the thing dreamed. 
It is true that a confused effort of 
consciousness is sometimes felt in 
dreams. Some terrible danger 
threatens the dreamer; he is ina 
condition of absolute fear; and 
then, all at once, he says to him- 
self, ‘Why, what a fool Iam! It 
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is only a dream.’ And he may 
remember, after he has awoke, that 
he has thus reasoned with himself. 
But in almost all cases it will be 
found that this bit of reasoning is 
only a recollective antidote against 
fear which the dreamer, in anticipa- 
tion of some such frightful dream, 
had previously prepared. As a mat- 
ter of fact he cannot, in a dream, 
convince himself that he dreams. 
He hopes that he is dreaming ; but 
he is still mortally afraid of the ob- 
ject that has terrified him; and be- 
fore he has become quite assured 
that he is dreaming, he invariably 
awakes. Indeed, the occurrence 
of the notion that he may be 
dreaming is only one of the symp- 
toms of dawning wakefulness. But 
in the pre-somnolent period there 
is a nebulous consciousness that 
something is wrong, with an indo- 
lent disability to set it right. Per- 
haps it is a picture of Prague by 
moonlight that rises up somehow 
in that wonderful and expansive 
mist which lies immediately within 
the human eyelids. We are stand- 
ing up on the massive Hradschin, 
with the pale-white castle beside 
us, with the great dark city sleeping 
down there on the plain, and with 
the broad Moldau lying under the 
lambent moonlight. ‘There is the 
bridge we know. The gas-lamps 
by the river-side glimmer down 
into the water. There, too, are the 
Sofien and Schiitzen isles, a dark 
mass in the middle of the stream. 
But why is it that, just beyond the 
islands, at the bend of the spacious 
river, we hazily see the gray Tower 
of London? The bridge down 
there is adorned with big statues ; 
it has massive gateways on the 
city-side ; it clearly cannot be Lon- 
don-bridge. And yet the Tower 
is there ; and if we fix our eyes on 
it long enough, the islands out in 
the stream will melt away and give 
place to huddled masses of ship- 
ping; the banks will develop 
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wharves ; hansom-cabs will begin 
to drive across the bridge in the 
direction of the Borough ; police- 
men will quarrel with drunken 
women on the pavement, under 
the cold moonlight, with profuse 
use of Billingsgate—until we sud- 
denly become aware of the ab- 
surdity of fancying that such things 
could happen in the grand old 
Bohemian city in which Nina Ba- 
latka loved the Jew. 

Not less singular are the minute 
points of detail in which the dozer 
loses his own identity. He will be 
involuntarily recalling a conversa- 
tion he has had during the day 
with someone—following the suc- 
cessive remarks, as he imagines, 
with sufficient accuracy—and acci- 
dentally discover that he is talk- 
ing to this person, not as he did 
talk, but as he imagined during 
the afternoon that a friend of his 
would have talked under the cir- 
cumstances. Of course, these 
freaks are more marked when some 
time has elapsed since the occur- 
rences with which they deal hap- 
pened. Since imagination is only 
memory kept for a few years in 
bottle, it follows that memory, the 
older it grows, is the more likely 
to play tricks with facts in the way 
of combining what might have been 
with what has been. Men delight 
to look back upon important events 
in their lives, and imagine new ver- 
sions of them. This amusement, 
which is universal, has other con- 
sequences than the temporary titil- 
lation of the fancy. The clear lines 
of fact become blurred, indefinite, 
elastic, so that they include a good 
deal of ex-fost-facto speculation. 
Let us say that a man has been 
jilted in his youth—a circumstance 
that seemed to him sufficiently 
tragic at the time. Years after- 
wards there are few things which 
interest him so much as to look 
back and calculate, with the aid of 
accumulated experience, what would 
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have been the result had he not 
been jilted—had he married the 
young woman who is now a sober 
matron. And, as he does so, he 
invents all possible theories of con- 
duct which might have happened. 
He explains occurrences this way 
or that way, as his fancy or mood 
inclines. Suppose the bare facts 
to be that he was absent from the 
young person to whom he was en- 
gaged; that she in an innocent 
way formed an intimacy with some- 
body else; that her absent lover 
heard of it, and, without the least 
inquiry into the matter, broke off 
the engagement ; that she, bitterly 
wounded and hurt, refused to reply 
to him, and subsequently married 
the third person who had partly 
caused the trouble. Now, in ac- 
tual dreaming no account is taken 
of these things at all; the disap- 
pointed lover dreams that he has 
married his old love, that he is 
walking about with her, in beauti- 
ful valleys, with a perpetual bloom 
of youth on her face. He wakes 
up in the morning only to thank 
goodness, perhaps, that he is xo? 
married to her. But on the bor- 
ders of dreamland, all the old cir- 
cumstances are preserved, with 
important modifications. It is 
clear that of the facts we have 
mentioned, a dozen different ex- 
planations might be procurable. 
All these the disappointed lover 
has conned again and again, until 
he is not quite clear as to the par- 
ticular version he ought to believe. 
And now the face of that tender 
friend of his appears through the 
haze of imperfect sleep, and there 
is a sorrowful look in the eyes 
which has also in it something of 
reproach. He begins to think he 
must have cruelly wronged her. 
He goes back to the old times, 
and reviews all the old scenes and 
incidents and faces, and lo! the 
figure of the third person has 
dropped out of the picture. He 
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forgets entirely that there was a 
young lieutenant concerned in the 
affair. He is amazed at his own 
hardness of heart, and resolves to 
repair the wrong done to this 
girl with the sad and beautiful 
eyes. He will go to-morrow-morn- 
ing and beg her forgiveness. How 
pleasant it will be to be on the 
old and kind footing; and, as the 
Spring is coming in, he thinks of 
Hastings, and rambles along the 
shore, and a happy marriage. It 
is not so long ago since the ter- 
rible misfortune and misappre- 
hension occurred. He will go at 
once and ‘make it up with her.’ 
All this he thinks without being 
actually asleep. But should some 
cat on his garden-wall begin to 
howl, the young lieutenant sud- 
denly jumps into the picture again 
—bringing with him all the attend- 
ant circumstances of the marriage, 
the long lapse of years, children, 
and residence in a foreign country. 
The disappointed and dozing lover 
growls dissatisfaction at his own 
stupidity ; and wonders how he 
could have been such a fool as 
to think of going to-morrow to 
make it up with his old love, when 
that respectable lady is a major’s 
wife, and lives in Bhawalpoor. 

The epicure in dreams may make 
use of this pre-somnolent period. 
There are some people who can 
predict their dreams, and by mere 
force of will determine what per- 
sons and scenes they will meet in 
their dreams. This is explicable 
only on the supposition that such 
objects being strongly present to 
the mind awake will occur to the 
mind asleep; even as we know 
that most of our dreams are mere 
reproductions and exaggerations of 


things or persons that have inter- 
ested us during the day. But it is 
possible to become half-conscious 
of an approaching dream ; and to 
surrender oneself to sleep with a 
vague conviction that the phantas- 
magoria of the border-land will be 
carried into the dream-country. On 
the other hand, one may feel one- 
self drifting into an unpleasant 
dream, and, by a sharp effort, pick 
oneself back, as it were. In the 
dozing period, if the form that some 
old drama takes is pleasing—if the 
awkward circumstances are dropped 
out as the eight and nine of the 
decade are dropped out—one has 
only to relinquish oneself to slum- 
ber, in order to have a goodly 
part of the night filled with charm- 
ing theatrical effects. But if the 
numerals dropped out should hap- 
pen to be the lucky ones—if the 
old jilting-story should appear as 
a mere chaos of lieutenant, an- 
gry recrimination, and the misery 
of separation—the disappointed 
lover may struggle against sleep, 
and refuse to be led into dreams 
under those distressing conditions. 
In either case, the * voluminous 
pleasure of sleep’ is occasionally 
too powerful; and we cross the 
threshold unwillingly and unwit- 
tingly, to meet such experiences 
as the mind, set free from voli- 
tion, but the slave of certain sup- 
per-ingredients, has in store for 
us. We relinquish the effort to 
explain the phenomena of the pre- 
somnolent period to our conscious- 
ness, and accept, without a particle 
of hesitation or compunction, the 
splendid burlesques of fact which 
are the natural events in dream- 
land. 
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IN THE BLACK COUNTRY. 


THERE are few places less pleasant 
physically, or more interesting so- 
cially, than the Black Country, the 
most characteristic of those coal- 
and iron-mining districts which 
form, so to speak, the back-bone 
of England as a manufacturing na- 
tion. The special scenic features 
which have given secondary titles 
to other districts have generally 
been of a more or less romantic 
character. The lake-country, and 
the land of mountain, loch, and 
stream, have strong attractions for 
pleasure-seekers and lovers of the 
beautiful ; but the reverse is the 
case with the Black Country. I 
once knew a debating-club philo- 
sopher who for years believed his 
mission in life was to prove that 
the useful and the beautiful were 
one. He maintained his doctrine, 
and rebutted arguments against it, 
with all the courage and blind be- 
lief of a theorist, until it became 
his fate to visit the Black Country 
for a week, and then—Well, when 
he went away, he left his philosophy 
behind him. Of the useful he 
had seen a superabundance ; of the 
beautiful, nothing. 

A Dantesque type of mind might 
indeed find some far-off touch of 
the picturesque in the district, 
might see an approach to gloomy 
grandeur in its prevailing blackness 
and roughness, or something of a 
Pandemonium splendour, in the 
midnight 


‘ Blaze of the flaming furnace 
Gleaming redder than the moon,’ 


and the movements of the grimy 
half-naked attendants looming large 
and spectre-like within the fiery- 


ground circle with which the fur- 
nace marks itself out from the sur- 
rounding darkness. But Dantesque 
minds are scarce, and to ordinary 
minds the Black Country is not at 
all the kind of place that one 
would voluntarily visit, or take up 
a residence in. To those not na- 
tive and to the manner born, it 
would appear a very black country. 
Its atmosphere is thick and sooty 
and sulphury from the gases set 
free from the ores in the operation 
of smelting. What little vegetation 
there is about it has a burnt and 
blackened appearance. Its towns 
are rough, dirty, and smoke-be- 
grimed, and its villages are for the 
most part gloomily overshadowed 
by the huge pit-banks around which 
they are generally scattered. 

It is in the villages that the cha- 
racteristics of Black-Country life are 
most prominently seen; and in 
this respect there is no more tho- 
roughly-representative part of the 
district than that portion of the 
Shropshire side of it worked by 
the great Lilleshall Company; a 
company which carries on all the 
leading occupations of the Black 
Country upon an extensive scale ; 
which raises its own coal and ore, 
and makes its own iron, a portion 
of which it works-up into engines 
and machinery that are sent to all 
parts of the world; a company, 
consequently, which employs large 
numbers of miners, furnace- and 
forge-men, mechanical engineers 
general labourers, and last, though 
not least, pit-bank—pronounced by 
the natives ‘ bonk’—girls. 

These bank-girls are the most 
likely personages to attract the 
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notice of visitors to the districts in 
which they are employed. Attired 
in a nondescript costume consist- 
ing of a battered bonnet, a man’s 
jacket worn over a frock, the skirts 
of which barely reach the knees, 
and leather or thick cloth leggings, 
and working on the summit of the 
banks, they are naturally striking 
figures in a Black-Country land- 
scape. While, should they fail to 
arrest the eye of the passer-by, 
the chances are they will make 
themselves heard by him. Their 
manners have in them much more 
of the bargee and Billingsgatish 
elements than of 


* that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de 
Vere.’ 


They are greatly given to chaffing, 
especially to chaffing strangers ; 
and it must be confessed that 
the distinguishing characteristic of 
their badinage is not delicacy. The 
male stranger, when they salute 
him, will do well to pass on un- 
answering, for it is not without 
reason that they plume themselves 
upon being able to ‘take the change 
out of any man.’ Regarded as one 
of the sights of the Black Country, 
the pit-bank girls are sufficiently 
curious and interesting ; but socially 
considered, they are not a pleasant 
subject of contemplation. To speak 
of them as the softer sex would be 
a misnomer, unless the rest of wo- 
mankind, with a large number of 
men, are to be classed as the softest 
sex. None but robust girls are 
taken on to the banks in the first 
instance : and from the laborious 
nature of their work, which con- 
sists in receiving and emptying the 
skips as they are brought to bank, 
they soon come to have 


‘large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of their brawny 
arms 
Are strong as iron bands.’ 


In the Black Country. 


They further resemble the Village 
Blacksmith in that their faces are 
like the tan, their brows are wet 
with honest sweat, and they earn 
whate’er they can—though that is 
not much, their pay usually ranging 
from six to eight shillings per wéek. 
It cannot always be said that they 
Owe not any man, for when they 
get the chance they will owe the 
tallymen who deal in dress, and 
sometimes will make no secret of 
their intention to ‘ keep on owing 
them.’ From clambering about 
the banks in leggings and heavy 
boots, they acquire a rollicking 
masculine stride, and their man- 
nishness sometimes goes to the ex- 
tent of their adopting a pugilistic 
mode of adjusting differences of 
opinionamong themselves. Though 
always called girls, a large propor- 
tion of them are women of from 
five-and-twenty to forty years of 
age. Some of them are married, 
and the mothers of families ; while 
others, less fortunate, are only the 
mothers of families. Their man- 
ners and morals are to the full as 
coarse as those of the rough un- 
cultivated men among whom they 
work ; but when the circumstances 
of their life are considered, the 
wonder is, not that this should be 
the case, but that much that is 
womanly should still be left in 
them. And here comes one of the 
exceptional instances in which 
good comes out of evil. The ex- 
cessive love of finery which cha- 
racterises the modern female mind 
is in a general way an evil ; but in 
the pit-bank girl it becomes a good 
—becomes an influence greater 
than all others in preventing the 
life of the bank from crushing out 
ail that is feminine. 

Away from her work—at Satur- 
day-evening market, on holidays 
and Sundays—the bank-girl is a 
gorgeous dresser. She is still a 
sight, but in a different way. So 
far as she can be she is fashionable, 
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when fashion takes such striking 
shapes as crinoline, chignons, or 
high-heeled boots. Of course her 
hoops are of the water-tub type, 
and her chignon of the coarsest 
materials of which it can be made; 
but then they run large, and that 
satisfies her. Her taste in colours 
is of the African-chief order. Of 
such a thing as blending or har- 
monising them she has never heard. 
All that she demands is that they 
be intense. Brilliantly-striped or 
checked dress-patterns find favour 
in her sight ; and light blue, bright 
‘yaller,’ and flaming red are the 
ribbons she mostly affects. She 
generally has an abundance of the 
last-named colour in her head- 
gear, and here she has acci- 
dentally stumbled upon a correct 
principle of dress. The arrange- 
ment throws a slightly roseate 
shade over the face, and thus tends 
to soften the hard, lustreless, 
leather-like yellowness of com- 
plexion which the pursuit of her 
calling produces. 

What with her florid taste in 
colours, the coarse fabrics and in- 
artistic dressmaking to which the 
smallness of her means condemns 
her, her masculine stride and roll 
of the shoulders, the pit-bank girl, 
when arrayed in all her glory, looks 
a strange caricature of the girl of 
the period. But then she does not 
see herself as others see her. Hap- 
pily she is impressed with the idea 
that when ‘cleaned up’ she is more 
or less a lady—and she tries to ‘ act 
as sich.’ A like belief causes her 
to behave very ridiculously in many 
ways ; but at the same time it will 
often prevent a ribald jest or blas- 
phemous expression from rising to 
her lips. We are justly blamed in 
the present day for worshipping 
the tailor and milliner with a devo- 
tion unworthy of intelligent beings ; 
but it is a great mistake to go to 
the other extreme, and say there is 
nothing in dress. There is a great 
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deal in it, especially among those 
who have but little of it—who 
have, say, only one working and 
one ‘best’ suit. With these bank- 
girls, at any rate, there can be no 
doubt dress is a power. It trans- 
forms their moral being almost as 
much as it does their outward ap- 
pearance. The donning of the 
Sunday-best brings the latent 
womanliness in them to the sur- 
face, keeps it from stagnating and 
dying out utterly. But occasion- 
ally there-comes a time when ‘ best’ 
clothes are not procurable ; and in 
any case they can only be worn 
for a few hours a week, while the 
unsexing influences of the pit-bank 
are regularly at work six days out 
of seven. The consequence is, that 
the worst features in the character 
of the pit-bank girls are the pre- 
dominating ones. 

Whenever it is proposed to put 
women to some of the lighter and 
better-paid employments now ex- 
clusively held by men, there is 
an outcry respecting their unfit- 
ness for work, and home being 
their only proper sphere. But 
when we send women to labour in 
agricultural gangs, or to work on 
pit-banks—send them to employ- 
ments in which they are worked 
like beasts of burden, wretchedly 
paid, and morally degraded—we 
hear none of this talk about their 
unfitness for work, or the sacred- 
ness of the home-circle. I am 
afraid that if men did good to their 
souls by making open confession, 
it would be found that there was 
much more of selfishness and hy- 
pocrisy than of chivalry or belief 
in the eternal fitness of existing 
domestic arrangements, in the op- 
position to the employment of 
women in the medical profession 
and other well-paid callings. 

Immediately upon leaving the 
railway-station at Oakengates, the 
chief of the Lilleshall system of 
villages, and the one which serves 
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them as a market-town, you find 
yourself in the thick of a mining 
country. If the weather is still, 
an atmosphere of thick smoke 
hangs pall-like above you at a low 
elevation, and produces asthmati- 
cal symptoms; while, if the wea- 
ther is not still, the blacks and 
coal-dust whirl around and settle 
upon you, inflaming the eyes and 
spotting the face and clothes in 
a manner which—to put it in a 
mildly-negative form—is not plea- 
sant. The heavy regular throb- 
bing of the pumping-engines and 
the fiery hum of the blast-furnaces 
come booming on your ears, inter- 
mingled now and again with the 
sharp thudding sounds and slight 
earth-tremblings produced by the 
steam-hammers at work in the 
forges. The rough, unpaved, in 
many places scarcely traceable, 
and in wet weather horribly dirty, 
roads leading from village to vil- 
lage, lie for the most part between 
pit-banks; while overhead — cross- 
ing the roads by means of posts 
and pulleys on the opposite banks 
—the great iron chains which raise 
the skips from the mines creak 
and clatter in a mournful gibbet- 
like fashion. The spaces between 
the banks on either side are occu- 
pied sometimes by rows of work- 
men’s cottages, sometimes by what 
are by courtesy called fields, though 
their chief products seem to be 
brickbats and old iron, ranging 
from broken picks to large-sized 
boilers. The dwelling - houses — 
many of which belong to the com- 
pany—are generally four-roomed 
structures, with a patch of potato- 
giound and a properly-built pig- 
sty attached, for the people here- 
about are much given to keeping 
pigs and poultry, and they breed 
them pretty successfully. In the 
matter of housing, therefore, the 
work-people are comfortably situ- 
ated; and, though out of doors 
the prospect is bleak and unattrac- 
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tive, they are used to it, and in 
any case are not particularly sensi- 
tive on such points. 

Physically speaking, the Black 
Country is most aptly named, but 
socially it is by no means so black 
as it has frequently been painted. 
A very general impression respect- 
ing its inhabitants is, that the ‘ heave 
half a brick at a stranger’ is the 
prevailing tone among them. The 
story of the miner who, on its 
being remarked that his antagonist 
in a fight had bitten his ear off, 
replied, ‘Well, never mind, lad, 
I've gotten his’n in my pocket,’ 
is supposed to be generally repre- 
sentative of one prominent phase 
of Black-Country character ; while 
the story of the dutiful son, who, 
when a favourite bull-pup pinned 
his father, called out, ‘ Bear it, 
feayther, it'll be the makin’ o’ the 
pup,’ is taken to be equally illus- 
trative of another characteristic 
of the social life of the dis- 
trict. 

These ideas were originally 
‘founded on facts,’ and at one 
time had a considerable amount 
of truth in them; but, compared 
with the existing state of things, 
they are utterly misleading exag- 
gerations. The Black-Country na- 
tives are not even yet what would 
be called a well-bred class. They 
will stare at a stranger in a very 
disconcerting manner, simply be- 
cause he és a stranger; and not 
being so deft as people in society 
in managing their undertones, the 
visitor may chance to overhear 
their remarks and small witticisms 
upon his personal appearance. 
But if he were to stare back at 
them they would turn away abash- 
ed; and if he asked them if they 
could tell him the way to this or 
that mine, or forge, or village, they 
would of answer with, ‘I can 
poonch th’ head o’ thee.’ They 
would give the required informa- 
tion civilly, and, if the occasion re- 
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quired, would go out of their way 
to act as guides, It is only from 
the book-of-etiquette point of view 
that the workmen of the Black 
Country are at all the uncouth 
beings that many imagine them to 
be. Any person not so super- 
fine as to be repelled or fright- 
ened by their mere want of polish 
would find them very hospitable 
people. In one branch of hospi- 
tality, that of a cheerful fire, they 
are especially great. Coals are 
cheap there, the company sup- 
plying them to their labourers at 
three-and-sixpence and to their 
mechanics at five-and-sixpence per 
ton, and a large bright fire is the 
rule in every household. The in- 
stant you cross the threshold of a 
workman’s dwelling, you are in- 
vited to ‘come up tot fire.’ If it 
is meal-time you are expected to 
‘join in’ as a matter of course; 
while at any other hour you are 
pressed to take a bite—a bite 
meaning as much bread-and-cheese 
as they can persuade you to eat, 
with a jug of beer to wash it down. 
A rough enough welcome cer- 
tainly, and sometimes rather op- 
pressive, as they judge other 
people by their own particularly 
hearty appetites, and expect them 
to eat accordingly ; but still it is 
the best they have, and is offered 
in the true spirit. A black eye or 
a bruised nose is no unfamiliar 
sight in the Black Country; men 
do fight there—fight oftener, per- 
haps, than they do in other dis- 
tricts ; but they don’t introduce 
cannibalistic practices into their 
combats. Many of them are very 
doggy in their tastes too ; still they 
do not, as has been reported, set 
their dogs upon their fathers, or 
expect their wives to take as much 
care of the pups as of their own 
children. A dog-fancying miner 
will treat a canine favourite well ; 
but neither he nor his family will 
make anything like the fuss about 
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it that many a Belgravian 
would about her lap-dog. 
Though less educated and culti- 
vated than some other sections of 
the working classes, the Black- 
Country operatives are not quite the 
savages which many good people 
honestly believe them to be. The 
Black-Country life of a generation 
back had much, the Black-Country 
life of to-day has little, ofthe savage 
element in it. The district and its 
inhabitants have, in a greater or 
less degree, kept pace with the 
march of civilisation. Railways 
run through the country in all direc- 
tions; and though they may not 
themselves receive telegrams, the 
natives are no longer under the 
impression that you can send a 
pair of new boots by telegraph. 
The cheap press has shed its light 
upon the district. The men sub- 
scribe to the penny daily and 
weekly newspapers, and the women 
to the London-Journal class of 
serials; while there are reading- 
rooms and libraries established in 
which the workmen can see the 
magazinesand higher-priced papers, 
or borrow standard books. On this 
point, however, it must be con- 
fessed that Zhe /ilustrated Police 
News is the only reading of some, 
and the favourite publication of a 
great number, of the natives. They 
seem to have a natural taste for the 
dramatically horrible. They point 
with a kind of pride to the scene 
of a sensational murder that took 
place in the neighbourhood —a 
murder for which a man was tried 
and acquitted ; which was worked 
up into a melodrama at the theatre 
of the nearest county town, and 
the perpetrator of which now ranks 
in the long list of undiscovered 
criminals. They like to dwell upon 
the stories of crime and misery 
associated with the many disused 
pits scattered about the locality. 
They tell of the body of a cashier 
found at the bottom of an old 
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shaft, long after he was. supposed 
to have absconded with the money 
for the sake of which, as the event 
showed, he had been foully mur- 
dered. They point to one particu- 
larly gloomy pit, down which a 
girl,a beauty in her way,—for Black- 
Country villages as well as rural 
ones have their belles,—maddened 
by her shame, plunged headlong, 
under the very eyes of the ‘London 
lover’ who had betrayed her, and 
who, from the shock, became a 
maniac. Indeed, miserable suicidal 
lovers’ leaps form the staple of these 
pit-stories ; though the mostremark- 
able incident told in this connec- 
tion arose, as do many of the more 
dramatic stories of working-class 
life, out of a trade strike. A num- 
ber of desperate miners on strike 
resolved to avenge themselves upon 
a ‘gaffer’ whom they conceived 
had cruelly oppressed them, by 
throwing him down a certain dis- 
used pit in a very lonely part of 
the country. They knew the road 
by which he drove home from his 
office, and in the darkness of a wet 
December night they lay in wait 
for him in the black shadow of the 
bank of the pit which, firm in their 
murderous purpose, they had deter- 
mined should be his grave. Pre- 
sently the gleam of the gig-lamp 
was seen coming through the dark- 
ness, and they silently prepared for 
action. The instant the convey- 
ance came abreast of them they 
rushed out, stopped the horse, put 
out the light, and throwing a coat 
over their victim’s head, dragged 
him from the vehicle and up the 
bank. From their muttered impre- 
cations he gathered the fate in- 
tended for him, and struggled des- 
perately, but in vain, to free him- 
self or cry out. He clung to some 
of his captors, but the others shook 
off his grasp, and when they at last 
held him clear, flung him into the 
sharp, sloping, bell-shaped _pit- 
mouth. In his blind convulsive 
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struggle he got his arms round a 
broken pulley-post just as he was 
going over the edge of the shaft. 
Before his would-be murderers 
could lay their hands upon any- 
thing with which to push him from 
this his last frail hold on life, the 
coat fell from his head, and in his 
mortal agony he screamed out: 

‘What has the old doctor done, 
lads ?” 

_ Then they knew that they had 
mistaken their man, that they had 
been within a hair’s- breadth of 
murdering their best friend; the 
man who never spared himself in 
serving them in case of sickness or 
accident, and who had always ex- 
erted himself to promote their wel- 
fare in every way; the man whom, 
with all the strength of their warped 
natures, they really loved, and for 
whom any of them would have 
risked their lives, as now some of 
them did risk theirs in releasing 
him from his perilous position the 
instant they recognised his voice. 
After that night not one of those 
concerned in the outrage was ever 
seen in that part of the country 
again, though it was probably more 
from fear of their fellow-workmen 
than of anything the doctor would 
have done that they fled. 

Dog - fighting and wife - beating 
are unhappily not extinct in the 
Black Country, but they are cer- 
tainly not the sole amusements of 
the district. ‘They are exceptional 
occurrences — more exceptional, 
probably, than they are in London 
and other large towns. The gene- 
ral diversions of the neighbourhood 
are quite ofa civilised order. Every 
village has its workman’s cricket- 
club, and many of them large brass 
bands, some of which have taken 
a not inglorious part in many a 
well-disputed band contest ; and if 
in celebrating a triumph the bands- 
men have sometimes drunk, not 
wisely, but too well,—why, that is 
a weakness not altogether peculiar 
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to the Black Country. Cheap trips, 
too, are a very popular pleasure 
among the operatives of these parts. 
They flock to Chester on the Cup- 
day, and to the special galas at the 
Belle-Vue Gardens, Manchester, 
though the day-trips to the Welsh 
watering-places find the greatest 
favour among them. Many of the 
Black-Country workmen are stanch 
teetotallers, and the bulk of them 
are fairlysteadyand provident. The 
Controller ofthe Post-office Savings- 
bank could, if need be, show that 
numbers of them are depositors in 
his department ; and in most of 
the villages there is a penny sav- 
ings-bank, bearing the announce- 
ment that it is ‘Open every reckon- 
ing Monday.’ Fortnightly pays are 
the rule of the district, the pay- 
week being styled ‘ reckoning,’ the 
intervening one blank, week. One 
of the most animated scenes of 
Black-Country life is the reckoning 
Saturday markets in the village 
districts. ‘The markets are held 
at stalls in the streets of the little 
towns, which serve as centres to 
villages for a mile or two around. 
The streets are crowded, not merely 
by the women bent on market pur- 
poses, but also by friends and 
courting couples, who may have 
little other opportunity for meet- 
ing. Altogether, the market pre- 
sents a very fair-like appearance, 
an appearance greatly enhanced 
by the presence of a Cheap Jack’s 
establishment. The stock jokes of 
this gentleman are always well re- 
ceived by the crowd that is to be 
found listening tohim. He elicits 
a roar of laughter when, on offering 
a looking-glass for sale, he exclaims: 
‘Well, I know that times are hard, 
and money scarce ; but that is the 
very reason why every man should 
invest in an article of this kind, 
for then he can go home and look 
at himself comfortably starving to 
death.’ He is equally successful 
when, on putting up a horsewhip, 
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he asks: ‘ Now what sensible fel- 
low would go and spoil the best 
poker in dressing the knots of his 
wife, when he can buy an article 
like this for a shilling?’ For Jack, 
though a clever fellow in his way, 
is a believer in the popular notion 
that wife-beating is the rule and 
not the exception in these parts. 

In addition to being sober and 
steady, many of the work-people 
are also religious. ‘The numerous 
churches in the district are generally 
pretty well attended, and in those 
of them inclined to be ‘high’ the 
choristers are men from the neigh- 
bouring mines and forges—mostly 
members of the brass bands, who 
have a knowledge of and taste for 
music. The majority of the religion- 
ists, however, are Primitive Method- 
ists. On the mornings of love-feasts, 
and other special occasions, the 
members of this sect form them- 
selves into ‘hallelujah bands,’ and 
walk from village to village singing 
hymns; and during the summer 
months they hold field-preachings, 
which draw large and enthusiastic 
congregations. The religion of 
these Methodists is one of faith, 
and of the simplest and sincerest 
kind. They have probably never 
heard of the Zssays and Reviews, 
Colenso on the Pentateuch, or New- 
man’s Afologia, and reck not of 
doctrinal theology. I once heard 
a miner of a sceptical turn of mind 
address a Methodist fellow-work- 
man thus: 

‘Now, I'll put it to thee, Bill; 
dost thou really believe that the 
whale swallowed Jonah ?” 

* Ay, my lad, I do,’ replied Bill 
with a confident smile ; ‘and if my 
Bible told me that Jonah swallowed 
the whale, I'd believe it.’ 

This answer was a floorer for 
the questioner, and it is a good 
illustration of the unquestioning 
faith of these primitive believers. 

The village districts of the Black 
Country are something more than 
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merely civilised ; there is a little 
gentility to be found in them. 
There are managers, clerks, fore- 
men, and small tradesmen, who, 
with their wives and families, make 
up genteel coteries. Even among 
the mines a good-looking young 
curate need not despair of worked 
braces and slippers—need not fear 
that he will.be short of invitations 
to tea, or that he will not be warn- 
ed that, three curates ago, Miss 
Jones, whom he finds so pious and 
sister-of-mercyish, went in for loud 
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dress, slang, and cricket, the then 
curate being a decidedly muscular 
Christian. 

What I have here said of the 
Black-Country people I have said 
from an intimate acquaintance with 
them and their ways; and I think 
I have said sufficient to demon- 
strate my proposition that, socially, 
the district is not so dark as many 
good people, believing in the tra- 
ditions of a past generation, sup- 
pose it to be. 


LOST LOVE. 





THE sere leaves hide in the hedges, 
The long grass shivers and sighs, 
As the bleak wind blows through the bare gaunt boughs 


Under the sullen skies. 


The great clouds cower on mountain-tops, 
Heavy with coming snows ; 

And our love, our lost love, darling, 
It died with the last year’s rose. 


The spring’s first smile will melt the snow 
From hill and scaur and fell ; 

And the daisy will wake in the sheltered brake, 
The primrose star the dell. 

The beck will glint down the steep hill-side, 
Freed from its frozen chain ; 

But our love, our sweet love, darling, 





Will never bloom again. 


The soft west wind will whisper low 
Through the gracious morning dew, 
Till the tender green of young buds is seen 
To brighten the birch anew ; 

Till the low clear notes of the mating birds 
Through the feathery copses ring ; 

But our love, our dead love, darling, 
It has no second spring. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ENTERING ON A NEW HOME. 


SUMMER weather had come in, and 
the heat and the dust of a windy 
day in early June filled the Lon- 
don streets. ‘The pavements were 
scorched below, the gusts reigned 
above ; it was a relief to Thomas 
Kage when he turned into the 
shelter of one of the railway-sta- 
tions, to meet a train that came 
from the direction of Wales. 

Five minutes, and it steamed in. 
It had left Aberton in the morn- 
ing, and the journey had been un- 
eventful. Mr. Kage regarded each 
first-class carriage attentively as it 
slowly passed, and saw a young 
lady in deep mourning looking 
from the window of one. A cor- 
dial smile of greeting lighted up 
his eyes as he raised his hat to 
her in recognition. 

Death had been finding its way 
to Chilling. The good old Rector, 
Philip Annesley, had not been mis- 
taken in saying that his apparently- 
renewed lease of life was a decep- 
tive one, like unto a candle that 
shoots up a bright spark before 
going out. Almost close upon the 
festivities of that Easter Monday, 
he had failed again, and Death 
came in to claim its own. 

The value of the living was but 
moderate—barely three hundred 
a-year—and Mr. Annesley for some 
ten years past had to keep a curate, 
and pay him out of it, besides other 





expenses. Until recently a sick sis- 
ter had been partly dependent on 
him ; he was in the habit of trans- 
mitting her ten pounds every quar- 
ter. The renovations to the parson- 
age-house—which he had to make 
—had cost a great deal: he was 
very charitable ; and altogether his 
income had run away. Neverthe- 
less, plenty of people were found to 
say he ought to have saved more, 
when it was heard how very slen- 
der a provision was left for his 
daughter. 

Not a provision at all, as the 
world would count it. When all 
resources were gathered together, 
including the sum paid for the 
furniture by the new Rector, it was 
found that she would have about 
thirty pounds a-year. Not a frac- 
tion more: if anything, rather 
less. She had been invited to 
take up her abode temporarily with 
some relatives in London, until 
— to use the expression of the 
lady inviting her—she could turn 
herself round; which, of course, 
meant, secure some suitable em- 
ployment. 

The new Rector appointed to 
the living of Chilling was the 
Honourable and Reverend Austin 
Rufort. It had been expected 
that he would be; and, for a 
wonder, everybody was satisfied. 
Mr. Rufort did not wish to hurry 
Miss Annesley from her home: 
had she chosen to remain in it 
for a twelvemonth she had been 
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welcome; but when once things 
were settled, she thought it well 
to leave. Mr. Annesley had been 
dead about six weeks then. Ac- 
cepting the invitation offered to 
her, she fixed the day of her 
journey to London, and Thomas 
Kage had been solicited to receive 
her at the station. 

‘ How kind it is of you to come 
and meet me!’ she exclaimed in 
a glad accent. ‘ How very kind!’ 

Expecting to meet none but 
strangers, half afraid of encoun- 
tering the bustle of the great Babel, 
the sight of a face she knew 
struck upon her with joyous sur- 
prise, with more importance in 
fact than the slight circumstance 
deserved. To the low- spirited 
girl, full of doubts and shrinking, 
it really had the appearance ofa 
fortunate omen. 

‘Mrs. Annesley requested me to 
come ; she is not well herself, and 
her daughter is scarcely old enough 
to be trusted at the station. Per- 
haps I might say not steady 
enough,’ he added with a good- 
natured smile, as they walked to- 
gether along the platform, and 
took up their standing to see the 
luggage thrown out of the van. 

Sarah smiled too. ‘I have heard 
Mrs. Dunn call her flighty.’ 

‘Precisely so. She is but a 
young girl, full of life and merri- 
ment. Mrs. Annesley, with her 
ill-health, is too grave a compa- 
nion for her.’ 

‘Mrs. Annesley has very ill- 
health, has she not?” 

‘She seems to be always ailing. 
She has nervous headaches, for 
one thing. Just now she is recov- 
ering from a severe attack of bron- 
chitis.’ 

‘Are you very intimate with 
them ?’ 


‘Not very. I happened to call 


last evening. Mrs. Annesley had 
been regretting that she had no 
one but a servant to send here 
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to meet you, and I said perhaps 
I should do to come.’ 

‘I would rather have seen your 
face than anyone’s,’ spoke Sarah 
with simple truth. ‘You do not 
know how much I dread strangers.’ 

‘Is Mrs. Annesley quite a stran- 
ger to you?’ 

‘Very nearly so. Ten years ago 
my dear father and I were in Lon- 
don for five days, and stayed at 
their house— Mr. Annesley was 
alive then—and the following 
summer they came to us for a 
month at Chilling, with the little 
girl—a fair, sweet child of about 
seven. That is all the acquaint- 
ance I have had with them; we 
have not even corresponded, save 
on any extraordinary occasion ; 
and I think it is very kind of 
Mrs. Annesley to invite me now.’ 

‘She could do no less,’ said 
Thomas Kage. ‘ Your father and 
her husband were brothers.’ 

‘Only half-brothers. Mr. James 
Annesley was twenty years younger 
than papa, and they were not very 
cordial with each other. My dear 
father thought he had been much 
wronged in regard to the family 
property, which was left entirely 
to Mr. James Annesley: but it 
does not matter to recall that now. 
My good father put away the griev- 
ance from his heart long and long 
ago.’ 

‘ Had Mrs. Annesley not invited 
you to stay with her, Mrs. Garston 
would,’ he remarked. ‘I think 
she resents having been forestalled 
in it.’ 

‘ There’s my luggage !’ exclaimed 
Sarah. ‘ Box the first coming out 
now.’ 

‘How many boxes have you?” 

‘Two, and a small one. Mr. 
Rufort kindly said I might leave 
as much lumber as I liked at 
home until I saw what my plans 
would be. Is it not strange, Mr. 
Kage, that I and Lydia Dunn 
should cross each other?” 
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‘Cross éach other! he repeated, 
at a loss to understand what she 
meant. 

‘Don’t you know ?—Mrs. Dunn 
is going down to the Rock to-day 
on a long visit. I am so sorry. 
Had she been in London, the 
great town might have seemed 
less strange to me. She is a 
widow now, you are aware ?” 

‘Yes; these four or five months 
past.’ 

Not until they were seated in 
the cab did Thomas Kage speak 
of the loss she had sustained, and 
of his deep sympathy with it; and 
then only by a word or two. Those 
who feel the deepest say the least. 
She understood him, and the tears 
came into her eyes: not very long 
ago Ae had gone through the same 
sorrow and suffering. 

Mrs. Annesley, the widow, lived 
in Paradise-terrace. Fine sub- 
stantial houses, but not to be 
compared to the mansions in the 
grand square adjoining—Paradise- 
square. Thomas Kage accom- 
panied her into the house, and 
introduced her to its mistress, who 
left the fireside and an easy-chair 
to receive her. 

She was four-and-fifty years of 
age, and she looked four-and-sixty. 
A cold silent woman, with gray 
hair, straight black eyebrows, and 
a severe expression of face. Her 
heart was warmer than her man- 
ner, but neither would have set 
the Thames on fire ; and she was 
well-meaning, wishing to do her 
duty by all. She was apt to tell 
people, if they inquired, that she 
never enjoyed a day’s health: 
what with her ailments of one 
kind and another, and the giving 
way to them, she perhaps never 
did. Recently she had been really 
ill, and would not feel recovered 
for a long time. 

Mrs. Annesley welcomed Sarah, 
her niece one degree removed (if 
it may be called so), with as much 
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cordiality as a woman of her cold 
and reserved nature could. She 
kissed her cheek, and said she was 
welcome. Sarah caught at the 
arm of Thomas Kage: for a mo- 
mentary faintness, quite unusual, 
stole over her. To one who has 
had a happy and beloved home 
of her own, the entering that of 
a stranger is a bitter heart -sick- 
ness. 

Years and years ago—more than 
you, my reader, would care to say 
you can look back to—Philip An- 
nesley, a young man keeping his 
first term at the Cambridge Uni- 
versity, heard with intense surprise 
and some natural shock that his 
father had married again. He had 
deemed that he and his sister were 
all-in-all to their father; but, as it 
seemed, he was mistaken. ‘The 
new wife gained full ascendency ; 
later she had one son born; and 
when death, some twenty years 
afterwards, took the old man, her 
husband, it was discovered that he 
had bequeathed the whole of his 
property to her, unconditionally. 
In her turn she bequeathed it to her 
own son James ; ignoring Philip, 
then the incumbent of Chilling ; 
ignoring the daughter, Mary, who 
had lived at home with her. 

Had James Annesley been a 
just and right-feeling man, he 
would at once have divided the 
property into three shares, giving 
one each to his half-vrother and 
sister. He did nothing of the 
kind; he kept the whole; and 
Philip in his heart resented it. 
Mary found a home with her bro- 
ther Philip at Chilling, who was 
still a single man, and remained 
so for some years after that. When 
he did marry, Mary left him; James 
wanted her then, for he had mar- 
ried, and been left a widower with 
one little boy. Later by ever so 
many years, James married again, 
the present Mrs. Annesley, now 
standing up to receive Sarah and 
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Mr. Kage, and 
daughter. 

I hope the account has been 
clear. With so many people and 
interests and marriages to speak 
of, ideas are apt to get a little com- 
plicated. James Annesley, when 
he died, did not do as his father 
had done—leave all he had to his 
wife unconditionally. The interest 
was to be hers for her life—a hand- 
some income; at her death it would 
go to the two children, but not 
equally: his son by his first wife 
would take the larger share, the 
young girl the smaller. Perhaps 
Mrs. Annesley felt aggrieved at this, 
but she had no power to remedy 
it. Old Mrs. Garston, rapping her 
stick with ardour, told her to her 
face it was the only just thing 
James Annesley ever did. The 
son, Walter Annesley, had been 
sent to the West Indies as clerk 
in a merchant’s house there ; he 
was getting on well, was married, 
and had a prospect, it was under- 
stood, of a junior partnership. 

Sarah Annesley, resolutely rally- 
ing from the passing sensation of 
faintness — for there lived not a 
young woman in the world less 
willing to give way than she — 
turned from Mr. Kage to meet the 
young girl who had come up and 
waited. A bright fairy of seven- 
teen, with a profusion of fair hair 
that she chose to wear in a shower 
of drooping curls, laughing blue 
eyes, and saucy features. She had 
no regular beauty whatever, only the 
great charm that youth and a kind 
ofrandomly-wild carelessness some- 
times impart. The hair was beau- 
tiful ; the laughing light-blue eyes 
were beautiful; and there the boast- 
ing ended. The nose was small, 
and turned up to the skies; the 
very pointed chin was one of the 
most impertinent ever seen. She 


she had one 


was very little, not of the smallest 
account to look at, impudent to 
everybody about her except her 
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mother, and saucy to the rest of 
the world. But these saucy, 
piquant women often sway man 
with an iron hand, and render him 
helpless. 

Sarah kissed her involuntarily, 
and then held her at arm’s length, 
regarding her with quite a fond 
expression. The child (she quite 
looked like one) wore a pretty 
black silk, with a white-lace edging 
on her neck, and black ribbons 
falling amidst her fair hair. 

‘Can this be little Belle? But 
perhaps I ought not to call her 
Belle now ? 

‘Belle always, spoke Mrs. An- 
nesley. ‘Annabel only when I 
am seriously angry with her.’ 

‘Is that often? put in Mr. 
Kage. 

Miss Belle, in answer to his ques- 
tion and smile, gave him a sharp 
flirting rap with her jet chain. But 
an imperceptible sigh broke from 
Mrs. Annesley ; it seemed to im- 
ply that she found her daughter 
more troublesome than perhaps 
Mr. Kage might have given credit 
for. It appeared nearly impossible 
to believe that that careless, laugh- 
ing, blue-eyed girl could be the 
daughter of the staid, stony, dark- 
browed woman: the one so redo- 
lent of light-hearted gaiety, the 
other seeming never to have known 
it. Between thirty and forty when 
she married, Mrs. Annesley had 
been already set down as an ‘old 
maid’ by the generous world ; she 
had certainly been stiff and cold as 
any old maid can be; and though 
the reproach was lifted from her, 
she remained stiffto the end. But 
the fault— it has just been said 
so—lay in manner more than in 
heart. 

‘Will you show your cousin to 
her room, Belle?) spoke Mrs. An- 
nesley. ‘Harriet will be there 
waiting, no doubt.’ 

The first thing Miss Belle did 
when she got outside the door was 
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to plant herself at the foot of the 
stairs, impeding further progress, 
and stare into her cousin’s face. 

‘I remember you quite well; I 
remember lots of things when I 
was younger than that ; but you are 
looking ever so much older.’ 

*Of course I am,’ said Sarah. 
‘It is ten years ago.’ 

‘Good gracious! You must be 
getting an old woman.’ 


‘Getting on that way. I shall 
be thirty in three years.’ 
‘How dreadful! When I get 


thirty it will be all over, for I’d as 
soon be sixty at once. What I 
want to say is this—you are not 
going to watch me ?” 

‘ To watch you ?’ repeated Sarah, 
in a questioning tone. 

‘Yes, to watch me; to be a 
spy. upon me. Because, if you are, 
I'll not stand it.’ 

‘ My dear child, I really do not 
know what you mean.’ 

‘Yesterday, when mamma was 
talking about my wildness, she said 
how glad she was you were com- 
ing, for she should ask you to look 
after me, and report to her all you 
saw amiss. O, you can’t imagine 
what it is at home; she’s like an 
old lady-abbess looking after a 
flock of nuns. If my bedroom is 
in a mess, she groans ; if I buy a 
sash without first asking her, she 
sighs, and says I’m on the high- 
road to ruin. Perhaps I should 
be if I had an old duenna at my 
heels always to report ill of me; I’m 
sure I'd spend a crown then where 
I now spend half one. The other 
day she nearly fainted because she 
came into the study and found all 
my oil-paints spilt on the carpet. 
You won't tell tales of me, will 
you ?” 

‘No; certainly not.’ 

‘That is a promise? said Miss 
Belle, with a stamp of her pretty 
foot. 

‘It is; and I will keep it faith- 
fully. There’s the seal of it, Belle.’ 
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Sarah bent forward and kissed the 
bright young face upturned to hers. 
Belle was a very siren; and she 
had some of a siren’s attributes, 
besides fascination. 

Having seen Miss Annesley 
safely housed, Thomas Kage took 
his departure for Mrs. Garston’s. 
He was making the afternoon into 
a kind of holiday, and did not 
go back to his chambers: but it 
was getting late now. Mrs. Gar- 
ston had charged him to come and 
inform her all about Miss Annes- 
ley’s arrival; and Thomas Kage, 
who had been in the habit of obey- 
ing her for many years almost as 
he did his mother, insensibly did 
it more than ever now that that 
mother was gone. 

A stylish open vehicle on two 
wheels, with a stylish tiger taking 
care of the horse, stood before the 
gate as he reached it. Mr. Kage 
wondered whose they were, when 
the appearance of Captain Dawkes, 
jauntily treading the gravel-path, 
solved the problem. The gallant 
Captain had been making a call on 
the lady, whom he rather facetious- 
ly styled the ‘ ancient party’ to his 
military friends. Not staying to 
shake hands with Mr. Kage, he 
ascended to his seat with a patron- 
ising nod, touched the horse, and 
dashed away, his purple whiskers 
more silken than ever, his teeth 
whiter, his cheeks and himself alto- 
gether blooming. 

As Mr. Kage passed in at the 
garden-gate, Mrs. Garston met him 
in the pathway. On sunny days 
she was fond of being out of 
doors, and walked about the shel- 
tered garden almost as firmly 
as she did twenty years before, 
never accepting help except from 
her stick, planted vigorously on 
the ground with every step she 
took. Therefore Thomas Kage 
did not offer his arm, but simply 
turned with her and kept by her 
side. He was in deep mourning 
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still ; the old lady wore an enor- 
mous sun-bonnet of gray silk, and 
a white lama shawl. 

‘Did you see that turn-out ?’ 
were the first words she addressed 
to him, in allusion to the equipage 
just gone away: and, by the tone, 
Thomas knew that it, or something 
else, had displeased her. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘The horse is a 
high-mettled one; Captain Dawkes 
must take care of him in the more 
crowded streets.’ 

Captain Dawkes was in feather 
again. Mrs. Garston had prevailed 
upon herself to pay his debts and 
set him free. It was some three 
or four months ago now. At tem- 
porary ease in the world, he lived 
like a man of fortune, and paid 
visits to Mrs. Garston as often as 
he could force himself to the in- 
fliction. 

‘ He has begun again.’ 

The remark was given abruptly, 
and Thomas Kage, whose thoughts 
had gone roving to other matters, 
really did not catch its thread. 

‘Begun what, ma’am ?” 

‘Begun what? Why, to make 
more debts, irascibly returned 
Mrs. Garston. ‘I’m speaking of 
Barby Dawkes. He has as much 
cause to set up that fine tandem 
as I have to set up a dandy-horse. 
Where’s the use of your laughing, 
Thomas Kage?’ 

He was biting his lip, not to 
hide the smile—for he could but 
be open in all he did—but to pre- 
vent its going on to a laugh. Mrs. 
Garston would look curious on a 
dandy-horse. 

‘It is not a tandem, ma’am.’ 

‘It zs a tandem! Why do you 
contradict? It’s a tandem that he 
has set up; he told me so to my 
face. ‘There may be one horse in 
the shafts to-day, but he puts an- 
other on at times, and always in 
the country. I told him he’d look 
more consistent in a wheelbarrow 
drawn by two gray jackasses.’ 
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‘ If Captain Dawkes is tolerably 
cautious in other matters, he can 
afford to keep two horses,’ spoke 
Mr. Kage, who would willingly 
have smoothed away displeasure 
from his worst enemy. 

‘If! Did you ever hear of 
Barby Dawkes being cautious? I 
set him free with the world last 
March. This is June; and I'd lay 
you the worth of these two houses, 
yours and mine, that he has already 
made a string of debts a yard long : 
now, then, Thomas Kage !’ 

Thomas Kage strolled on the 
lawn by the old lady’s side in si- 
lence. He thought it quite pro- 
bable that the already-contracted 
debts might be two yards long, in- 
stead of one; but he would not 
say so. 

‘I told Barby what it would be. 
I told Keziah that my setting him 
free, if I did do it, would only be 
the signal for him to begin again, 
and run up fresh liabilities; and 
he is doing it. Don’t tell me! 

‘I suppose he says he is not ? 

‘He'd not say he is to me, be 
you sure of that; but I have warn- 
ed him, and take you notice of it, 
Thomas Kage. When he stood 
up before me smiling, not five mi- 
nutes ago, I warned him as plainly 
as words can do it. “Run ’em 
up,” I said to him, “run up a 
cartload of ’em, if you choose, 
Barby Dawkes ; but you may find 
it much harder to get me to dis- 
charge ’em than you have done.” 
Whatever comes of it, he can’t say 
I didn’t warn him. There! I shall 
sit down.’ 

She took her seat on a green 
bench under a fine old spreading 
tree. Mr. Kage placed himself by 
her, and began speaking of the 
arrival of Miss Annesley from 
Chilling. It was rather a sore sub- 


ject with Mrs. Garston: first, be- 
cause Sarah Annesley had been 
left without provision; and se- 
condly, that she had been fore- 
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stalled by Mrs. Annesley in the 
invitation to stay in London. 

‘Thirty pounds a-year, perhaps 
under it ! commented the old lady, 
striking her stick sharply on the 
soft grass. ‘Philip Annesley had 
three hundred a-year, and a house 
to live in, and might have done 
better for her. We were playfel- 
lows together when we were chil- 
dren, he and I ; but I was the elder 
by some five years. I remember 
once a mad cow ran after us, and 
we leaped a dwarf wall, and scram- 
bled through a thick blackberry- 
hedge. You'd not think it now.’ 

‘You could not do it now,’ was 
his answer. 

‘I thought Philip would have had 
more sense: his brains were sharp as 
aboy. Nobody should live up to 
their income if they've children to 
provide for ; mark you that, Thomas 
Kage. But I hope it will be a long 
while before you put yourself in 
the way of having any.’ 

A very conscious flush crossed 
his cheek. Within the last day or 
two a possible view of advance- 
ment had been laid before him; 
and, if he accepted it—and Caro- 
line Kage— 

‘I wonder she could stomach 
that invitation of Mrs. Annesley’s !’ 
came the interruption tohis thoughts 
in the quaint language of the old 
lady, which belonged to a bygone 
day. ‘I do; and I don’t think 
her father would have liked her to, 
neither. If ever man was ill-used 
among ’em, he was. Philip An- 
nesley was brought up to think 
he’d succeed to the half of his fa- 
ther’s property, and his sister to 
the other half. Old Annesley 
marries again, drivels on for twenty 
years in his tight keeping under 
his new wife’s thumb, and then 
dies and leaves every shilling to 
her son James. It’s all very well 
to say Philip forgave ’em, as a good 
clergyman and Christian should ; 
but I'll be whipped if he must not 





have been an uncommon good one 
to do it.’ 

‘I think he was that, Mrs. Gar- 
ston.’ 

*I don’t say the present Mrs. 
Annesley, James’s widow, had any 
hand in the injustice; she didn't 
know ’em at the time ; but she be- 
came James’s wife afterwards, and 
that would have been enough to 
make some people resent it on her 
as belonging to them. She enjoys 
the money too—seven hundred a- 
year, Thomas.’ 

‘Is it so much as that? 

‘It is that in hard income, my 
dear ; and there was furniture, and 
plate, and accumulated money be- 
sides. James did not make quite 
sO unjust a will as his wretched old 
father: he left his wife a life-in- 
terest only; at her death the son 
in the West Indies gets four hun- 
dred a-year of it; the girl three; 
the furniture and things to go as 
Mrs. Annesley chooses. And we 
need not speculate upon who'll get 
that, considering the girl is her 
daughter, the young man only her 
step-son. But James never re- 
membered the suppressed claims 
of the Philip Annesleys ; and I say 
I'd not have accepted an invitation 
from any of the lot, had I been 
Philip’s daughter. What does she 
say about those Kages ? 

The transition of subject was 
abrupt. Thomas, who had been 
sitting in a reverie, his eyes bent on 
the grass, hearing and not hearing, 
looked up. 

‘What Kages, ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Garston lifted her stick as 
if she had a mind to strike him, 
bringing it down on the grass with 
a thump. 

‘If you get into the habit of 
useless cavilling, Thomas Kage, 
you'll hear a bit of my mind. I 
mean those Kages down at Chilling 
—the woman with the affectation 
and the smelling-bottles. Her soft 
voice is as false as Barby Dawkes’s 
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smile when he tells me he is 
living within his income. / knew 
her as Caroline Gunse, and what 
she was; and her daughter takes 
after her. Did I ever know any 
other Kages, pray, but them, ex- 
cept yourself and your dear mother? 
Do you know any?” 

‘No.’ 

‘Very well, then, why need you 
ask me what Kages? What does 
Sarah Annesley say about them ? 

‘She said nothing to me, except 
that they are well. Miss Annesley 
will come and see you herself to- 
morrow. She is vexed at one 
thing —that Mrs. Dunn should 
have gone down home just at this 
time, and regrets her absence very 
much.’ 

‘A fine thing she is to regret!’ 
scornfully spoke Mrs. Garston. 

‘I fancy Miss Annesley was par- 
ticularly intimate with her when 
she was Lydia Canterbury; more 
so than with the other sisters.’ 

‘Then why could not Lydia 
Dunn have put off her visit home 
for a week, and stayed here to re- 
ceive her?’ sensibly spoke Mrs. Gar- 
ston. ‘ Perhaps she cares for Lydia 
Dunn more than Lydia Dunn cares 
for her. J/y opinion is, if you 
wish to know it, that Mrs. Lydia 
Dunn never cared for anybody 
but her own blessed self. Now, 
then! and you may tell Philip An- 
nesley’s daughter that I say it. 
Where are you going, Thomas?” 

‘ Home.’ 

‘You are not; you are going to 
dine with me. Don’t you know 
that you are worth fifty thousand 
of such men as Barnaby Dawkes ?’ 

He smiled, and took out his 
watch. It wanted half-an-hour to 
her usual dinner-hour. Mrs. Gar- 


ston’s invitations were commands, 
and might not be rejected when it 
was possible to accede to them. 
‘Thank you,’ he said; ‘I will 
come back by six; but I expect a 
letter will be waiting for me at 
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home, and I may have to write an 
answer to it.’ 

It was there. When he got 
home, the letter was staring him 
in the face. He opened it, not 
eagerly, but slowly and thought- 
fuliy, as if it were big with some 
momentous fate that he felt half- 
afraid to read of. 

A proposition had been made to 
Thomas Kage to go out to India. 
An influential friend, the Earl of 
Elster, had obtained the promise 
of an appointment for him there, 
and Mr. Kage was expecting the 
bona-fide offer of it daily. He 
thought perhaps this letter con- 
tained it; but he found he was 
mistaken, that he would have to 
wait yet for some days. Holding 
the letter open still when read, 
for it must be replied to, he sat in 
doubt and deep reflection. 

Not in doubt as to whether the 
offer would come—of that he was 
as sure as he could be; but in 
doubt whether or not to accept it 
when it came. He had not made 
up his mind. In good truth, he 
was advancing so slowly in his 
profession — the case frequently 
with young barristers—that he 
had grown disheartened. He got 
enough to keep him and his mo- 
derate household in necessaries ; 
and Lady Kage, as may be re- 
membered, had provided for the 
year’s rent; but of prospects he 
seemed to have none. The salary 
of the appointment in India would 
commence at seven hundred a- 
year, and go on increasing. 

Had there been no one in the 
question but himself, he would not 
have hesitated one moment over 
the decision—to reject it. To go 
to India, or to any other country, 
for an indefinite number of years, 
would seem to him no better than 
banishment. Some men like to 
go a-roving ; he did not. He loved 
his own country ;_ he loved his pro- 
fession, and looked forward to rise 
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In time—there was 


in it in time. 
the difficulty. 

For there existed something that 
he loved better than all—Caroline 


Kage. If he remained at home, 
there appeared little chance of his 
ever telling that love. He could 
not expect her to wait years and 
years, until fortune came to him; 
or, if she would, her mother would 
certainly not allow her. But if 
he closed with this offer to go to 
the East when it should be made, 
he thought he might without breach 
of honour ask her to go with him. 

That she loved him with her 
whole being he knew. Had he 
doubted before, her conduct at 
Easter, when he was at Chilling, 
was sufficient to show it to him. 
His heart was at rest; a soft glow 
stole across his thin cheeks, a ten- 
der light into his eyes in thinking 
of her. Even now, as he sat there, 
his every pulse was beating with 
happiness. It is true, she had not 
written to him once since Easter ; 
but he knew the fault lay with Mrs. 
Kage. O, if she, if they should 
deem this Indian project worth en- 
tering upon! And he might take 
her out with him, his wife! He 
fully believed it might be so. 

And Thomas Kage began to 
pen an answer to the letter in his 
hand, the whole world, to his en- 
tranced sight, seeming to be flood- 
ed with an atmosphere of bright- 
ness. 


CHAPTER VIIL* 
A TERRIBLE FEAR. 


A BRILLIANT day in June. In 
the sweet summer-room facing the 
north, so grateful to the sight and 
Senses in blazing weather, sat the 
four daughters of George Canter- 
bury. Mrs. Dunn was in deep 
’ * Parts here and there of the continua- 
tion of this story may possibly be recog- 
nised by the reader as having appeared 
many years ago in a monthly magazine. 
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black robes and a widow's cap. 
The others had assumed slight 
mourning, and wore muslins. 

It was some days now since 
Mrs. Dunn had arrived at the 
Rock, purposing to make a long 
visit. They had been pressing her 
to do it ever since her husband's 
death, but the settlement of his 
affairs had kept her in town. She 
was left (as she considered) very 
badly off. Mr. Dunn, who was 
member for the county when Lydia 
Canterbury married him, was not 
a rich man. He had something 
to do with iron; his wife never 
took the trouble to ascertain pre- 
cisely what; and a great portion 
of his interest in the business, what- 
ever it might be, went from him at 
his death. Mrs. Dunn would have 
about twelve or fourteen hundred 
a-year; it was nothing compared 
with what she expected to inherit 
from her father, nothing to the 
fabulous wealth of the Rock. So 
Lydia Dunn considered herself 
hardly used by Fortune, and won- 
dered how she should exist. 

She was three or four years 
younger than her sister Olive, and 
a plain likeness of her. A less 
tall figure, and without Olive’s ma- 
jesty, with more than a tendency 
to plumpness, which Olive had 
not. Her hair was of the same 
beautiful shade of purple-black ; 
her features wanted the refined 
grace of Olive’s, while they dis- 
played the resolution. Mrs. Dunn 
was positive, out-spoken, very fond 
of domineering ; Olive, quietly re- 
solute, was full of gracious cour- 
tesy. Rumour went—it was im- 
possible to know whether it spoke 
truth—that Mr. Dunn had ventured 
to address Miss Canterbury first, 
and, upon finding out his mistake, 
had transferred his hopes to Lydia. 

Whether that might have been 
the case or not, one fact was cer- 
tain—Lydia knew nothing of it. 
If any such thing had passed, it 
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was confined to Miss Canterbury’s 
own breast, and Lydia married Mr. 
Dunn in peace. The very large 
fortune to which the Miss Canter- 
burys were heiresses caused them 
to be marks for suitors — great 
prizes to be shot for. High and low 
alike cast a longing eye on them; 
but the consciousness that this 
must inevitably be the case caused 
the Miss Canterburys to be ex- 
ceedingly inaccessible. It was not 
that they would have made their 
riches any bar, but the fear lest 
those riches were the attraction, 
and not themselves, lay more or 
less upon their minds always. 


Fifteen curates in all, during the 


last half-dozen years, had laid them- 
selves and their gowns at the feet 
of one or other of the heiresses at 
the Rock—worthy men, no doubt, 
but not quite free from suspicion 
as to motives. Jane and Leta 
were wont to wish, to some extent 
in earnest, that they had been born 
portionless. 

The window was thrown open 
to the steady north landscape ly- 
ing around in its beauty, with its 
subdued light, its welcome shade. 
On this side the park was not ex- 
tensive, a mere strip, and beyond 
it lay the green fields that would 
lead by a cross-road to Aberton. 
At the end of this first field—a 
large one, and divided by a fence, 
with a stile in the middle—was 
situated the dwelling of Mrs. Kage. 
June roses, lilies, sweet - scented 
flowers of many colours, threw up 
their perfume from the beds imme- 
diately underneath the windows, 
imbuing the atmosphere of the 
room with sweetness. It was the 
young ladies’ favourite sitting-room. 
Not a showroom by any means, 
though the pictures on the deli- 
cately-papered walls were of value, 
and the furniture was of costly 
green-and-gold, but rather an wn- 
dress room, in which they worked 
and read and played and talked, 





and might make an untidy litter 
at will. 

Olive and Jane were busy to- 
day—the one cutting out work for 
the charity-school, the other tack- 
ing the pieces together. Staid, 
steady, well-conducted ladies, the 
Miss Canterburys directed the 
schools judiciously, and other 
parish benefits, of which they were 
the chief supporters. Mrs. Dunn 
sat back in an easy-chair near the 
window, doing nothing, as usual— 
all the industry she possessed lay 
in her tongue; and Millicent was 
at the piano trying a new piece 
very softly and quietly. 

‘ That is wrong, I am sure, Leta.’ 

It was Mrs. Dunn who spoke, 
in the quick abrupt way very usual 
with her. She was the only really 
good musician of the family ; her 
taste for it was innate, and some- 
thing or other in the playing had 
grated on her correct ear. 

Leta played to the end of the 
page, and then rose from the piano. 
Conscious of her own inferior skill, 
she did not often care to try new 
pieces before Mrs. Dunn. 

‘I have played an hour,’ she re- 
marked, ‘and Olive tells me that 
is quite long enough at one time.’ 

Going to a writing-table, Leta 
opened one of the desks there, her 
own, with the intention of begin- 
ning a letter to Miss Annesley. 
Putting the writing- paper before 
her, she suddenly remembered that 
some information concerning parish 
interests, which Sarah had asked 
for, was not yet obtained. 

*O dear! I can’t write until to- 
morrow,’ cried Leta. ‘ Lydia, what 
sort of people are they where she 
is gone ?” 

‘Where who is gone?’ naturally 
demanded Mrs. Dunn, who could 
not be supposed to see into her 
sister’s thoughts. 

‘Sarah Annesley.’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean 
by “sort.” Mrs. Annesley is a 
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widow, with a flighty young daugh- 
ter. Quite middle-class people, 
living quietly with three maid-ser- 
vants in Paradise-terrace — near 
to old Mrs. Garston’s, you know. 
They are rather friendly with her.’ 

‘I wish Mrs. Garston had in- 
vited Sarah,’ spoke Leta earnestly. 
‘She might as well; she took a 
wonderful liking for her when we 
were at Little Bay last autumn. 
Middle-class people! I don’t sup- 
pose Sarah will be very happy 
there.’ 

‘Now don’t you run away with 
wrong notions, Miss Millicent,’ 
sharply enjoined Mrs. Dunn. ‘ The 
Annesleys are gentle-people, and 
know what’s what. In calling them 
middle-class, I alluded to their 
moderate house and style of living. 
My late husband’s brother, Rich- 
ard Dunn, is intimate there. As to 
Sarah Annesley, she is not the first 
of us who has had to bend to ad- 
verse circumstances ; look at me, 
left with nothing a-year !’ 

Leta bent her face to hide a 
smile. Mrs. Dunn’s grievance of 
her ‘nothing a-year’ had become 
a joke between the other sisters. 
Leta toyed with her writing-paper ; 
it was tiresome to sit down to her 
desk, and then find that it was to 
no purpose. 

‘Olive,’ she said, looking up, 
‘may I write a note to ask Caro- 
line Kage to come here for the day?’ 

Miss Canterbury made no reply. 
She was puzzled over her work just 
then, counting pieces. Millicent 
deferred to her as she would to a 
mother. 

‘ This is wrong, Jane. Nine pairs 
of sleeves, and only eight pairs of 
gussets: you must have miscount- 
ed.—What was it you asked me, 
Leta? 

‘If I may send for Caroline 
Kage.’ 

_ ‘Caroline Kage is always here,’ 

interrupted Mrs. Dunn. ‘She was 

here to tea yesterday, and to lun- 
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cheon the day before ; and for the 
whole morning, with her mother, 
the day before that. You had 
better have her to live here, Milli- 
cent.’ 

The words were delivered with 
so much acrimony that Millicent 
looked at Mrs. Dunn in pure 
astonishment. Miss Canterbury, 
her interest buried in the gussets 
and sleeves, did not notice the 
tone, though she heard the words. 

‘That is just what Millicent 
would like—to have her to live 
here, Lydia,’ Olive said with a 
smile. 

‘Ah! returned Lydia, flicking 
her broad- hemmed handkerchief 
at a wasp that seemed inclined to 
enter. 

‘ Caroline Kage is very pleasant, 
Lydia ; we all like her,’ put in Jane. 

‘A pretty, good-natured sort of 
girl; not much in her,’ somewhat 
slightingly remarked Miss Canter- 
bury. 

‘ Ifshe were one of earth’s young- 
lady angels, her constant intrusion 
would be irksome,’ returned Mrs. 
Dunn. ‘The Chinese have a pro- 
verb, “ Pay your visits only on 
alternate days, lest by continual 
going you weary your friends and 
they become estranged from you.” 
It is full of wisdom.’ 

‘Intrusion!’ exclaimed Millicent, 
disregarding the proverb. 

‘Yes, intrusion,’ decisively re- 
peated Mrs. Dunn. 

‘But, Lydia, we are pleased to 
have her.’ 

Jane Canterbury lifted her scis- 
sors from the calico, and turned 
round to address Mrs. Dunn. 

‘The fact is, Lydia, they have 
grown thus intimate from Leta’s 
want of other companions. We 
are older than she is, and have 
different interests. The Kages are 
our nearest neighbours, you know, 
and she and Caroline have been 
so much together that an affection 
has sprung up between them,’ 
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Mrs. Dunn lost some of her 
angry look. ‘ Ever the same, Jane; 
smoothing down difficulties for 
everybody. But I do think it is 
time you left off that unmeaning 
word, “ Leta:” I assure you it 
does not contribute to Millicent’s 
dignity.’ 

‘I don’t think it does,’ smiled 
Jane. ‘ But it is a long-used habit ; 
just as is the coming here of Ca- 
roline Kage: and every-day habits 
are hard to relinquish.’ 

‘May I write, Olive ?’ resumed 
Millicent, who had sat with her 
pen in hand and paper before her, 
breaking the silence that had en- 
sued. 

Mrs. Dunn made a gesture of 
impatience ; and her words, for she 
spoke before Olive, were impa- 
tiently uttered. 

‘Caroline Kage is better where 
she is than here. Let her be.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ decided Olive hastily, 
considering that Mrs. Dunn, both 
as a married woman and as a 
visitor, should be especially de- 
ferred to ; ‘we will not have Ca- 
roline to-day, Millicent.’ 

Millicent slowly closed her writ- 
ing-desk, and then leaned her 
elbow upon it and her cheek 
upon her hand, her face plainly 
expressing disappointment. She 
was sincerely attached to Caro- 
line ; and it might be—it might 
be, that she hungered for a word 
of news of Thomas Kage. Never 
once, since that visit of his at 
Easter, when he had dined at the 
Rock, had his name passed Caro- 
line’s lips. Before that period she 
had been always speaking of him. 
Caroline herself had seemed 
changed since; the once light, 
trifling girl had become thoughtful 
and silent. Once, and once only, 
Leta had taken courage to ask after 
Mr. Kage: ‘We know nothing of 
him,’ was Caroline’s short answer. 

The door opened, and Mr. Can- 
terbury put his head in, as if ask- 
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ing permission to enter. The room 
belonged so exclusively to his 
daughters that he seemed to think 
he had no right in it uninvited. 

‘Come in, papa.’ 

There was a change in Mr. Can- 
terbury. The head, growing so 
thin of hair at the top, was now 
surmounted by an auburn wig of 
curly luxuriance, almost as natural 
as though it grew there. An eye- 
glass dangled on his waistcoat; 
his morning-clothes were cut in 
the most approved style of a 
fashionable London tailor. In 
fact, Mr. Canterbury would have 
looked like a young dandy had 
he not been an old man. 

‘I think I shall ride into Aber- 
ton, Olive. Have you any com- 
mands ?” 

‘Thank you, papa; no. Not 
this morning.’ 

‘Is your head better, Lydia?’ 
he inquired of Mrs. Dunn, who 
had complained of headache at 
break fast. 

‘It aches still, papa ; I have had 
it a good deal lately. I think these 
hot caps help to give it to me,’ she 
added, pushing her widow’s cap 
back on her head. 

‘Why do you wear them, then?’ 

‘O well, papa, you know it is 
the custom. Had I not followed 
it, people would have been found 
to say I had not cared for my 
husband.’ 

* I should not let what such peo- 
ple could say trouble me,’ sensibly 
remarked Mr. Canterbury.—‘ You 
look as if you had the headache, 
also,’ he added to Millicent, his 
gaze falling on her. 

* No, I have not,’ said she, rous- 
ing herself, and rising from her seat. 

‘ What’s the matter, then?’ 

‘Not much, papa.’ 

‘Not much! What is it ?” 

‘I only felt disappointed,’ ex- 
plained Leta shortly, a little vexed 
at having to confess it. 

‘What at? persisted Mr. Can- 
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terbury, who did not like to see 
his daughters’ faces clouded, espe- 
cially hers, who had been in a de- 
gree the plaything of them all— 
Leta. 

‘I wanted to write for Caroline 
Kage to come and spend the day 
here, and Olive will not let me.’ 

‘Caroline Kage is here too much ; 
she inundates us,’ sharply inter- 
rupted Mrs. Dunn in a voice of 
authority. ‘Not a day since I 
came home have we been free 
from Caroline Kage. Seven days 
I have been here, and seven visits, 
some of them lasting for hours; 
we have had of that girl’s! It is 
unreasonable.’ 

There was a pause; Mr. Can- 
terbury broke it. Leta, feeling 
uncomfortable at having caused 
the unpleasantness, went and stood 
at the window. 

‘ Why do you dislike her, Lydia ” 
he asked. 

*O, I don’t dislike her, papa,’ 
returned Mrs. Dunn, suppressing 
her irritation badly: ‘but I con- 
sider that she is here too much.’ 

‘Here is Caroline herself, com- 
ing up ’ exclaimed Millicent. 

Miss Kage was advancing under- 
neath the window then ; they heard 
her voice as she looked up and 
spoke to Leta. Mr. Canterbury, 
about to quit the room, turned, 
with his hand on the door. 

‘Then, as she is here, you can 
ask her to stay for the day,’ he 
said, looking at Olive. ‘Why not? 
I do not like to see Millicent with 
a sad face,’ he concluded, as if ac- 
counting for his decision. 

Mr. Canterbury met Miss Kage 
in the hall, and two or three mi- 
nutes elapsed before she came to 
the room —alone ; a remarkably 
pretty girl this morning, in her 
pink-muslin dress, and a white 
bonnet as light and airy as herself. 

‘You have come to save us the 
trouble of sending for you, Caro- 
line,’ spoke Millicent, forgetting 
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vexation in the exuberance of her 
spirits. ‘We want you to remain 
the day.’ 

‘I cannot remain ten minutes,’ 
replied Miss Kage. ‘Many thanks.’ 

*‘O, I am so sorry! exclaimed 
Millicent. ‘Ten minutes, Caro- 
line ! where was the use of your 
coming at all ?” 

‘I came for mamma. She has 
had one of those tiresome letters 
again, and sent me with it to Mr. 
Canterbury. I have given it to him.’ 

‘ But why can you not remain ?’ 

‘ Because my cousin has just 
arrived on one of his flying visits, 
and I must go back home.’ 

‘What cousin ?’ asked Olive. 

‘Thomas Kage.’ 

‘Caroline,’ said Jane archly, ‘ I 
fancy that cousin of yours has some 
other motive than cousinship in 
these flying visits of his.’ 

Miss Kage tossed her head ; she 
had caught Jane’s meaning aptly. 
It was some weeks now since she 
had resolved to put old feelings be- 
hind her, to regard them as though 
they had never been. 

‘What an idea, Miss Jane! Cer- 
tainly not. Thomas Kage is grave 
as a judge, and poor as any church- 
mouse. You are quite wrong. As 
if I would encourage Aim / 

The vivid blush rising on her 
face faded away to a death-like 
paleness. Leta Canterbury, shad- 
ed by the curtain, saw it, and won- 
dered. 

‘You might tolerate a worse,’ 
said Mrs. Dunn in her strong tones, 
the first words she had spoken. 
‘Thomas Kage is one of the wor- 
thiest of created men.’ 

‘Is he? rejoined Caroline, with 
a painful effort to be careless. ‘ He 
is very poor.” 

‘I don’t care whether he is poor 
or rich; you'll not find another 
like him, search the world through.’ 

Olive turned round. She could 
not understand her sister Lydia 
this morning, and felt thoroughly 
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ashamed of her sharp rudeness. 
‘Will you spend to-morrow with 
Leta, my dear?’ she said pleasantly 
to Caroline. 

‘Yes, thank you, Miss Canter- 
bury. I shall be very glad.’ 

She wished them good-morning, 
and departed. Leta went to the 
end of the room, and began to sort 
some silks for her embroidery. 
Olive and Jane remained at their 
useful work over the table. 

‘What brought her up with that 
letter? abruptly cried Mrs. Dunn, 
turning her chair from the window, 
so as to face her sisters. 

Their surprise increased. Lydia 
had always been fond of setting 
the world to rights, and interfering 
in what did not concern her ; but 
this acrimonious turn of mind was 
something new. 

‘Caroline said Mrs. Kage sent 
her with the letter, replied Jane 
meekly. ‘Poor Mrs. Kage has had 
some troublesome law-business to 
contend with lately, and papa ad- 
vises her upon it, Lydia.’ 

* Law-business !’ retorted Lydia, 
with an angry scoff. 

‘ Law-business of some nature : 
I don’t understand it. How love- 
ly Caroline was looking this morn- 
ing !’ 

‘And how well she dresses !’ re- 
marked Olive. ‘ Those lace-sleeves 
were real Brussels. I wonder how 
they manage it.’ 

‘I mean, what brought Aer up 
with it?’ continued Mrs. Dunn, 
tapping her foot with impatience. 
‘Why could Mrs. Kage not have 
sent it by a servant ?” 

‘I daresay Caroline was glad to 
bring it herself. What has put you 
out, Lydia?’ 

Mrs. Dunn did not say. She 
took up a book and began to read. 
But she seemed to grow restless : 
now turning the leaves forward, 
now backward, as if her mind or 
her temper would not get straight. 
‘I have no green of the right 
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shade,’ cried Leta, looking up from 
her silks. ‘May I go out for it, 
Olive ? 

‘Where to ?—Chilling ? 
would never get it there.’ 

*I think I might; it is the dark 
green. At least, I can try, Olive, 
if you have no objection.’ 

‘None at all. You can carry 
some of this work to the school at 
the same time.’ 

A small bundle was made up 
and given to Leta, when she came 
in with her things on. Mrs. Dunn, 
whose restlessness seemed on the 
increase, presently flung her book 
down, and stood at the window, 
fanning her hot and angry face. 
Suddenly she put up her hands to 
shade her eyes, as if looking at 
something, and then turned with a 
hasty movement to open the doors 
of an ornamental cabinet. 

‘Where is the glass that used to 
be kept here ?” 

‘The small telescope, do you 
mean, Lydia? Poor Edgar took 
it out with him one day just before 
he died, and lost it.’ 

‘The large one, then ?” 

‘O—that? I don’t know where 
that is,’ slowly added Miss Canter- 
bury. ‘Somewhere in papa’s pos- 
session, I fancy.’ 

‘The house seems quite upset 
since I left it—nothing to be found,’ 
muttered Mrs. Dunn, taking up her 
post at the window again. ‘As to 
me, I am more near-sighted than 
ever.’ 

‘Did you want to discern any- 
thing ?? asked Jane, kindly leaving 
her seat to join Mrs. Dunn. ‘ Per- 
haps I can see it for you.’ 

‘Look at those two in the dis- 
tance, leaning—as it seems to me 
—on a stile, and talking. Is not 
one of them papa ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Jane, casting her 
good sight to the spot. ‘Papa 
and—yes, and Caroline Kage. I 
can see her pink dress. He has 
gone after her, I daresay, to send 
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a message to her mother about the 
letter.’ 

‘ And perhaps to repeat my invi- 
tation for to-morrow,’ added Olive, 
‘though he does not know of it.’ 

‘Or to inquire why she cannot 
remain to-day,’ said Jane, return- 
ing to her work. ‘ Papa is ever 
thinking for us.’ 

‘You blind geese! you simple 
women! exclaimed Mrs. Dunn, 
in an accent of earnestness so im- 
passioned that they dropped what 
they held, and gazed at her in 
startled alarm. ‘Is it possible that 
your eyes and understanding have 
been closed? she continued, fling- 
ing herself back in the arm-chair. 
‘Olive, where have yours been? 
Jane is meek and unsuspicious ; 
Millicent is young; but you! 
Olive, are you quite blind, quite 
oblivious to what is going on ?” 

‘What zs going on?’ demanded 
Olive, when her astonishment al- 
lowed her to speak. 

‘It is a sin and a shame that 
you should need to ask.’ 

Olive Canterbury felt just a little 
aggrieved at being thus called to 
account by her younger sister; she, 
the efficient mistress. She waited 
to draw a thread in the linen, and 
then spoke with calm impassibi- 
lity. 

‘What is it that you detect a- 
miss? I look closely after the 
household in all requisite things.’ 

* More closely than you will look 
in future; more closely than you 
will have the opportunity of doing. 
You will not be long the house’s 
mistress,’ 

‘Indeed! said Olive.-—‘ Jane, 
give me the large scissors.’ 

‘Olive! Olive! you are treating 
me as if I were a simpleton.—Jane, 
put down that wretched work, and 
listen; I am in earnest. I say 
that Olive will not much longer be 
here the ruler.’ 

She did seem in earnest. Never- 
theless, they thought her intellects 
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must be wandering. Jane let her 
delicate hands drop idly on the 
work. Her ideas had taken a cu- 
rious turn: she could only think 
the words applied to Olive’s pos- 
sible death. 

‘What is it that you are fearing, 
Lydia? Olive is quite well. She 
always looks pale in hot weather.’ 

‘O, you—you idiots!’ returned 
Mrs. Dunn, wringing her hands ; 
‘was there ever blindness like unto 
yours? It is not Olive that there’s 
anything the matter with, but your 
father. He is turning foolish in 
his old age. He is going to puta 
mistress over you.’ 

They were, indeed, blindly un- 
suspicious. ‘A mistress! slowly 
repeated Miss Canterbury, not yet 
understanding. 

‘Yes, a mistress; for the house 
and for you. A second wife.’ 

A pause of moments : it needed 
that to take in the sense of the 
words, Jane’s face, generally so 
calm, became painfully agitated. 
Olive turned red with indignation. 
Her well-balanced mind refused to 
believe a word of the assertion. 

‘ Lydia, I did not think you were 
capable of saying this.’ 

‘But if it be true? And I tell 
you that it zs. Your father has 
fixed upon a second wife as surely 
as that we sit here.’ 

‘Of whom can you be thinking ?” 
asked Miss Canterbury, slightly 
perplexed, as her thoughts went 
out to the neighbourhood and 
home again. ‘Of Mrs. Kage? 

‘No. I wish it was: it would 
be the less evil of the two. It is 
the girl—Caroline.’ 

*‘O Lydia! was simultaneously 
uttered, in resentful incredulity. 

Mrs. Dunn rose from her seat 
again: she seized Olive with one 
hand, Jane with the other, and 
pulled them towards the window. 

‘Are they gone? No, not yet. 
I can see the figures, indistinct 
figures to me. To Jane they are 
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plain ; perhaps to you also, Olive. 
They are talking still.’ 

‘And if they are,’ said the angry 
Olive, ‘ what does that prove? If 
papa chooses to stand talking to 
a child, and to talk all day long, 
what is there in that?” 

‘Not much—in that alone: he 
might so stand talking to me or to 
you. You have no cause to be 
angry with me, Olive: you will 
find it too true. I had my suspi- 
cions the very first day of my re- 
turn.’ 

The bare idea in itself, apart 
from its possible truth, that Mrs. 
Dunn’s words presented to these 
ladies, was exceedingly unpleasant 
and unpalatable ; it might not be 
too much to say repulsive. In 
spite of their hitherto complete 
unconsciousness, a miserable feel- 
ing arose in either heart, as they 
stood looking at the figures in the 
distance. 

‘A child like Caroline Kage!’ 
remonstrated Miss Canterbury, de- 
termined to combat to the end. 

‘ There’s the worst of the evil— 
a child, said Mrs. Dunn. ‘ Had 
he married one of his own age, or 
near to it, it would not have been 
so bad for us; it would have been 
more seemly in every way. Though 
what on earth he can want to marry 
at all for, after being a widower all 
these years, I cannot tell.’ 

Jane’s eyes were full of tears. 

‘It is not likely that it can be 
true, Lydia; it is not probable. 
How can you have formed so 
strange a notion ?” 

‘Just as you might have formed 
it, had scales not been over your 
sight. The most extraordinary 
events take place under people’s 
noses every day, and they cannot 
see them. This was your case. I 
came fresh into the house, with my 
eyes and understanding wide awake, 
and I saw it all.’ 

‘Saw what? What is there to 
see?’ persisted Miss Canterbury, 


in as irritable a tone as Mrs. Dunn 
herself might have used—she, the 
ever-gracious woman. 

‘Various little points, which, 
taken together, make an ominous 
whole,’ was the answer. ‘Though 
you might say that this was no- 
thing, and that was nothing, looked 
at separately.’ 

The figures at the stile had part- 
ed now, and Mr. Canterbury was 
on his way back again. Some 
other gentleman, who had come 
up to the spot, was walking on 
with Caroline. 

‘When I got here a week ago, 
and papa came out to the carriage 
to see me, I was so struck by his 
appearance, that for a moment I 
could not greet him,’ said Mrs. 
Dunn. ‘ Where was there so neg- 
ligent a man in regard to dress as 
he used to be? He had on a 
white waistcoat; his white wrist- 
bands were displayed; and an 
eyeglass hung from an invisible 
chain. When did he ever put on 
a white waistcoat in the daytime? 
or show the ghost of a wristband? 
or discard his spectacles for an 
eyeglass ? 

‘I think he took to show his 
wristbands when he was in mourn- 
ing for Edgar,’ interposed Jane. 

‘I don’t care when he took to 
show them. Not then; or, if he 
did, he left it off again : it is a new 
thing now. Everything’s new 
about him, and it must have a pur- 
pose,’ argued Mrs. Dunn. 

There was a most uncomfortable 
silence. 

‘And his wig! resumed Mrs. 
Dunn. ‘Was there ever such a 
dandified thing seen? Look at 
it! 

‘The top of his head was get- 
ting so bald: that’s why he took 
to a wig,’ spoke Jane in a low 
tone. 

‘Rubbish! said Mrs. Dunn. 
‘He'd no more have cared for his 
bald head, when there was only 
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you to look at it, than he’d have 
cared for flying. Have it, if you 
like, that he did wish for a wig: 
need he have gone and bought a 
thing only fit for a turning dummy 
in a hairdresser’s window—a top- 
knot of perfumed curls ?” 

‘We did say it was too young 
for papa the first morning he came 
down to breakfast in it,’ murmured 
Jane. 

* He has had his three teeth put 
in, pursued Mrs. Dunn. 

‘ They were out,’ said Jane. 

‘They had been out nearly as 
long as I can remember ; certainly 
before mamma died. Why should 
he have taken a sudden freak to 
have them put in now, after all 
these years? He'll be putting 
rouge on his cheeks next: they 
say some men do it.’ 

‘ Lydia, I will not have you speak 
so of your father,’ reproved Olive, 
her feelings stung to the quick. 

‘Very well; I'll let him alone. 
Turn to Caroline Kage. Do you 
suppose she comes here, so per- 
sistently, for you girls ?—dresses 
up her pretty face in smiles for 
your benefit? Why does papa 
stand by when she is singing? 
Why does he laugh, and joke, and 
whisper—I have seen him whisper 
to her—and why does he walk 
home with her in an evening, as 
he nearly always does ?” 

‘I believe that he has only paid 
her these attentions as he might 
pay them to any other child—paid 
them partly because she is a child,’ 
stoutly spoke Olive. 

‘Has he?’ sarcastically retorted 
Mrs. Dunn. 

‘It never occurred to me to 
think otherwise, Lydia.’ 

‘Well, does it occur to you now 
—now that the clue has been 
given ?” 

Miss Canterbury did not answer. 
The clue, as Mrs. Dunn called it, 
was forcing its way to terrible con- 
viction, in spite of her assumption 
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of disbelief. Jane felt wretched, 
and stood with a blank face of 
distress. 

‘That you have helped this on, 
perhaps even led to it wholly, by 
having her here so much, is cer- 
tain,’ said Mrs. Dunn, with the air 
of one who has received a deep 
injury. ‘How you could have 
been so obtuse I cannot imagine, 
when the very first hour I saw them 
together was enough for me.’ 

‘You bave had so much more 
experience than we have; you 
have been out in the world,’ urged 
Jane deprecatingly. ‘And I think, 
Lydia, that being married must 
tend to enlarge the understanding, 
and give experience of mankind.’ 

‘It just does,’ emphatically pro- 
nounced Mrs. Dunn ; ‘if you mean 
as to their tricks and turns. As 
long as we are girls at home, the 
men seem to us like so many 
saints, who could not go wrong if 
they were paid for it; but that de- 
lusion wears off uncommonly quick, 
I can tell you, when we go out 
amongst them. I don’t complain 
of my late husband ; he was a good 
one personally; but I learnt a little 
as to men in general.’ 

How all this grated on the ears 
of Miss Canterbury, she alone 
could have told. Not for many a 
long year had such a burden of 
dread taken up its seat within her. 

*O Lydia, I trust —I trust you 
are mistaken! escaped from her 
full heart. ‘Or at least, if not, that 
the mischief may be averted.’ 

‘Mistaken I am not, Olive; but 
as to averting it, that’s another 
thing. I do not say matters have 
gone so far as to prevent that,’ 
continued Mrs. Dunn, somewhat 
qualifying her former hasty words. 
‘ Papa has got an idea in his head, 
for certain, as to Caroline Kage; 
but he may not commit himself to 
irredeemable folly.’ 

‘Here he is, coming through the 
gate,’ observed Jane. 
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They looked at him, one and 
all, as he turned in from the park 
to the grounds, and bore round for 
the front of the house, where his 
groom was waiting with the horses, 
withdrawing themselves a little 
from the window as they gazed. 
Mr. Canterbury was presented to 
their view in a new and curious 
aspect. Not but that 4e was the 
same; only their ideas in regard 
to him had undergone a change. 

‘God help us all, if it should be 
so |’ fervently aspirated Olive under 
her breath. 


O wily Mrs. Kage! It was she 
who had brought about this unde- 
sirable consummation of things ; 
for Lydia Dunn was not mistaken. 
Coming fresh upon the scene, with 
all her wits about her, vividly open 
to all impressions, she had seen 
what the lookers-on had failed to 
detect even by the smallest sus- 
picion. 

Casting about for a desirable 
establishment for her daughter, 
Mrs, Kage had laid covetous eyes 
on the Rock. It’s true it had its 
disadvantages—she could not con- 
ceal that from herself; but think 
of its wealth! Mr. Canterbury 
had long left sixty behind him, and 
his grown-up children, all of them 
older than Caroline, were fixtures 
in the house. But with a fortune 
such as his, what might not be 
overlooked? she mentally argued. 
Certainly all minor difficulties. 
And if Caroline could only be per- 
suaded At this point of her 
weaving, Mrs. Kage invariably lost 
the thread. 

The web was begun, and grew. 
Perhaps Mrs. Kage and Mr. Can- 
terbury went in for nearly an equal 
share in its work ; though the lady 
was undoubtedly the primary ori- 
ginator, and set it on a-weaving. 
Fortune sometimes favours these 
schemes, as if the goddess herself 
were an arch-plotter: and it was 
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the case here. Mrs. Kage got into 
some legal difficulty touching a 
good sum of money sought to be 
charged upon the very small pro- 
perty she had inherited from her 
sister. ‘Thomas Kage would have 
been the right man to apply to— 
he could have set it right in no 
time ; but Mrs. Kage shrank from 
his very name; for that Caroline 
was wilful enough to care for him 
as she would never care for any- 
one else, Mrs. Kage had become 
convinced of at Easter. No; any- 
one rather than him; and Mrs. 
Kage contrived to find another, 
and to kill two birds with one 
stone. She consulted Mr. Canter- 
bury. That gentleman, possessing 
about as much legal acumen as 
one of the deer in his own park, 
but considering himself equal to 
the best lawyer going, was both 
ready and willing to be consulted, 
and went into the affair with energy. 
It involved many visits to Mrs. 
Kage, where he was always plunged 
amidst the fascinations of Caro- 
line, who was not slow to exercise 
them. It involved visits back to 
Mr. Canterbury; letters to be 
shown, fresh thoughts and fears 
to be verbally told ; and Caroline 
was generally chosen for the mes- 
senger. This bore rapid fruit. 
When elderly gentlemen fall into 
an attachment of this kind, they 
do it in a great hurry, as if time 
were coming to an end before the 
year were out; and Mr. Canter- 
bury served for an exemplification. 
Caroline was as wise as he: before 
the man had advanced farther than 
thinking her a_ sweet, lovable, 
charming girl, and showing in 
manner that he thought it, she 
saw what kind of an end was to 
supervene. If she did not posi- 
tively encourage his admiration, 
she certainly never repelled it; 
but she saw it needed no specific 
encouragement. In the coquetry 
of a light-minded woman —and 
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Caroline had it and exercised it 
in abundance—she was content to 
be made covert love to, to feed 
Mr. Canterbury’s growing dreams, 
and to let the future take care of 
itself. Whether she should ac- 
cept Mr. Canterbury, when the 
time came for a decision, and be- 
come mistress of the Rock and its 
wide revenues; or whether she 
should laugh prettily, and stare 
at him with wide-open eyes of 
wondering simplicity while she re- 
jected him, Caroline was unable to 
foresee, and did not care to think. 
Ever and anon a vision came over 
her of Thomas Kage’s making his 
unexpected appearance at Chilling, 
with the news that he had dropped 
into a large fortune through some 
old relative or friend (Mrs. Garston, 
say) who had conveniently died, 
and asking her, Caroline, to share 
it with him. So wildly would her 
bosom throb with its momentary 
rapture, that she had to press her 
hands there. 


CHAPTER IX. 
SUNSHINE GONE OUT FOR EVER, 


THE advance portion of Caro- 
line Kage’s delusive dream was 
suddenly realised. Between ten 
and eleven o’clock on a brilliant 
June morning—the one mentioned 
in the last chapter—Thomas Kage 
walked in. Caroline’s heart leaped 
up within her; in her tumultuous 
joy, she could scarcely believe his 
appearance real. 

And Mrs. Kage’s spirits went 
down in about an equal proportion. 
Mr. Canterbury’s attentions had 
become so palpable, that Mrs. 
Kage thought some climax must 
be at hand, or ought to be. Let- 
ters touching her law-business ar- 
rived conveniently quick : one that 
same morning. She had been 
telling Caroline to take it up to 
Mr, Canterbury, and what to say 
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about it, when they were thus 
broken in upon by Thomas Kage. 
Mrs. Kage was struck into a state 
of dismay at the unwelcome inter- 
ruption, and at thought of the mis- 
chief it might work to the smooth 
on-flow of existing things. In ans- 
wer to her short questions, he said 
he had taken the night-train down 
to Aberton ; and he said no more. 
Mrs. Kage inwardly wished the 
train had buried itself in some 
dangerous cutting en route, and 
him with it. 

* Business at Aberton, I suppose, 
as usual,’ she observed resentfully. 

‘No, I had no business at Aber- 
ton this time,’ was Mr. Kage’s 
answer. 

‘You must have 
walk from there.’ 

‘Not very. It is an exceedingly 
delightful morning, Mrs. Kage, with 
a pleasant breeze.—Will you come 
out with me presently, and try it?’ 
he added pointedly to Caroline. 

She neither said yes nor no. 
His coming down had put her into 
a perplexing state of indecision. 
Was that vision of hers about to 
be realised? Had fortune come 
to him? Quite accidentally, Mrs. 
Kage caused the question to be 
solved. 

‘Are you getting on well in your 
profession ? 

‘Not well; very slowly,’ he ans- 
wered. ‘In fact, so slowly, that I 
am not sure but I shall give it up, 
and try my luck in another line.’ 

Caroline listened. She could 
have laughed a bitter laugh at her 
own fond folly. And that fair 
hopeful dream, as connected with 
fortune and Thomas Kage, flew 
abruptly away for ever. 

Getting the letter into her pos- 
session, she put on her prettiest 
bonnet, and contrived to quit the 
house unseen. Something in his 
manner, when he had asked her to 
go out with him, imparted to her 
an almost certain conviction that 
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he wanted to speak of his love: 
in these matters, there is a language 
not to be misunderstood : and Ca- 
roline would fain shun the inter- 
view. But she did not dare re- 
main long at the Rock, lest he 
should come in search of her. 

This he did. While she and Mr. 
Canterbury stood together at the 
stile in close converse, Thomas 
Kage walked across the field and 
joined them. Vexed at the inop- 
portune interruption, Mr. Canter- 
bury was rather short with the 
young barrister, in spite of his real 
liking for him, and turned back 
home again after a shake of the 
hand and a few words. 

‘Why did you not tell me you 
were going to the Rock, Caroline ?” 
began Mr. Kage, as he assisted 
her over the stile, and they pro- 
ceeded onwards. ‘I would have 
walked with you.’ 

In defiance of the warm love 
that glowed within her, tingling 
her pulses, flushing her cheeks, 
Caroline Kage steeled her heart 
against him. The very effort to 
do it—the consciousness that it 
must be done—rendered her man- 
ner cold, abrupt, and petulant. 

‘That is just why I did not tell 
you,’ she said. ‘I wanted to go 
alone.’ 

‘Will you take my arm?’ 

‘No, thank you. It’s not the 
fashion to take arms in this part 
of the world.’ 

‘It was, the last time I was 
down here. Do you remember 
our moonlight walk over these 
same paths? And I think you 
were just now leaning on Mr. 
Canterbury’s.’ 

‘ But he is so very close a friend.’ 

‘And I am your cousin.’ 

“A great many degrees removed,’ 
she said, with a little nervous laugh. 

‘The more the better, Caroline, 
in one point of view. What a 
beau he is getting !’ 

‘Who is?” 
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‘Old Canterbury. He is ten 
years younger, to look at, than he 
was two months ago. What has 
he been doing to himself?” 

‘How came you to pay us a 
visit to-day, and to come without 
sending word? quickly ° inquired 
Caroline, as if anxious to pass by 
the subject of Mr. Canterbury’s 
looks. 

‘I came to see you, 
line.’ 

‘O! she slightingly said, wish- 
ing she had wings and could fly 
away. ‘I thought you always had 
business at Aberton. Don’t say 
any more about it; I would rather 
not know.’ 

‘First of all, I wish to tell you 
some news, Caroline,’ he continued 
quietly ; ‘and then I would ask 
your advice. I have had a post 
offered me in India, and I am de- 
liberating whether it will or will 
not be worth my while to give up 
the law and accept it. - The com- 
mencing salary would be seven 
hundred a-year ; the rise, they say, 
tolerably rapid. In six or seven 
years from this it might be fifteen 
hundred—rather more than dou- 
bled.’ 

‘You do not make seven hun- 
dred a-year in London ” 

‘Nothing like it; I wish I did; 
there’d be no question then of 
my leaving it. This year I ex- 
pect to make about three hundred, 
all told.’ 

‘Then I should go to India,’ she 
said, with animation. ‘ You may 
never have such a chance thrown 
in your way again. Accept it at 
once, without hesitation. I should 
start by the next mail.’ 

‘Should you? Is that your de- 
liberate advice ?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I could not go alone, Caro- 
line.’ 

The moment was coming. She 
hated it very much, simply because 
she knew she should be false both 
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to him and herself. Her face took 
a white hue. 

‘If I can—can induce one to go 
out with me, my loving companion, 
and share my fortunes, then I will 
go. Otherwise, I stay and fight 
out my fate in England.’ 

Caroline Kage did not answer. 
Her manner and face had grown 
cold as a stone. He resumed, 
turning on her his good honest 
eyes, speaking in a low, steady, 
tender tone. 

‘A great hope has lain within 
me for several months now; in 
fact, since that sojourn at the sea- 
side last year; you and I have met 
twice since then, and with each 
time it has grown brighter and 
surer. I did not speak of it ; while 
my future was so doubtful, it was 
impossible to do so in honour; 
neither did I betray it by so much 
as a look—at least, not willingly ; 
in these cases there lies generally 
a tacit understanding, arising one 
knows not how or whence, and I 
think you have understood me. 
When this post was first placed 
at my disposal, my impulse was 
to reject it. But I considered it 
well ; and I saw that it might pre- 
sent a solution to what seemed a 
hard fate—prolonged, interminable 
waiting—if you also could be 
brought to regard it, with your 
mother’s approbation, in the same 
light. And so I determined to 
lay the case before you, and ask 
you, Caroline, to go out to India 
with me.’ 

She was a little agitated, opening 
her lips to speak and closing them 
again abruptly. Her colour went 
and came. 

‘I wish you to understand fully, 
before deciding, Caroline ; not for 
worlds would | induce you to take 
a step that might result afterwards 
in disappointment. ‘iherefore try 
and realise what Iam abcut to say. 
You have, I presume, some notion 
of the relative value of money—of 
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what seven hundred a-year may 
imply, as to ways and means. Your 
mother’s income is, I believe, just 
five hundred per annum; mine 
will be seven; but then money 
goes less far in India than at home. 
I should start with a few hundreds 
in hand, and my salary will havea 
yearly increase. We should have 
quite enough for comfort, a little 
for moderate luxury.’ 

He paused, but received no ans- 
wer. 

‘Would the companion venture 
with me?’ 

‘No,’ she answered. And her 
tone was low and cold. ‘No.’ 

A change, like a blight, passed 
over his features. ‘Think again, 
Caroline,’ he said, after a pause. 
‘Reflect upon it, and give me an 
answer later in the day.’ 

‘ There is no necessity. I should 
only say what I do now—no.’ 

In perfect silence they walked 
on some yards. Caroline suddenly 
quickened her pace, as though she 
would have quitted him. He put 
out his hand to stop her. 

‘Caroline, have you fully under- 
stood me ?’ 

‘I imagine so; I am quite sure 
so. Quite fully.’ 

‘ And you reject me ?” 

‘Don't be silly. Reject! Well, 
then,—yes ; if you will have an 
answer. Cousins we are, and 
cousins we must remain ; nothing 

? 
more. 

‘I have waited long to say this ; 
I could not speak without some 
such justification as that which 
now offers. You have misled me, 
Caroline.’ 

‘What will you say next? If 
there has been any misleading in 
the matter, it must have been in 
your fancy.’ 

‘You have misled me, and you 
know it,’ he reiterated, too earnest 
to heed the signs of his own agita- 
tion. ‘ You have been misleading 
me all along.’ 
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‘Tom, I have not. I dread po- 
verty, and should never marry to 
encounter it, so how could I mis- 
lead you? Don’t make a spectacle 
of yourself; I hate scenes, espe- 
cially in an open field.’ 

‘I am not one to make a spec- 
tacle of myself, he rejoined, with 
sufficient calmness, ‘ but—I must 
repeat it—you have crue//y misled 
me. Do you forget that when I 
was last here, you—’ 

‘Yes, I forget all about it, and 
I don’t wish to remember,’ she 
heartlessly interrupted. ‘Why, I’d 
rather be turned into that glove of 
yours than wed myself to poverty.’ 

‘Do you call the income I have 
described poverty ” 

‘Of course I do; dreadful po- 
verty to marryupon. Where’s the 
good of marrying at all, if you are 
to be no better off than before? 
Seven hundred a-year, indeed ! it 
would not half keep me in dress.’ 

‘ Upon what income, then, would 
you marry ?” 

‘Upon as many thousands. Not 
a fraction under.’ 

Partly from the agitation that 
the moment brought to her, so that 
she scarcely knew what she said or 
did, partly because she felt herself 
in a dilemma which half-frightened 
her, her manner and words were 
alike repellent, while her heart was 
silently beating with its love. But 
for a golden vista already dazzling 
her worldly eyes, Caroline Kage 
might have been true to love and 
herself, and gone out with him. 
That she Aad led him to hope in 
a manner unmistakable, that she 
was using him miserably ill, her 
mind was as conscious of as his. 
Thomas Kage struggled to be his 
own calm self, and if his counte- 
nance betrayed its sense of wrong, 
he did not speak it; and thus 
walking side by side in silence, 
each with a bursting heart, they 
reached the gate. Caroline would 
have passed in hurriedly. 
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‘Surely you will not leave me 
thus !’ he said, with emotion. ‘Do 
you know what you are doing for 
me ?—that my life henceforth will 
be a blighted one ?” 

‘Iam very sorry; I hope you 
will soon forget me, Tom,’ she 
answered, her voice a little soften- 
ing. ‘The sooner the better.’ 

‘ What if I were to tell you that 
you are heartless ?” 

Heartless she certainly was not, 
in respect to having loved him. 
But she knew the safer plan now 
was to appear so. 

‘I cannot help it if you do. 
You should never have thought of 
me or come near me, knowing 
your prospects were what they are. 
How was / to know ? 

‘Then it is not me you would 
reject, but my want of sufficient 
income? Let me lay the case be- 
fore Mrs. Kage, and see if she con- 
siders it an insuperable bar.’ 

‘I would advise you not. It 
would be waste of time. Know- 
ing my mother as you do, you 
must be aware that, far from per- 
suading me to marry upon a small 
income, she would be the first to 
stop me. That is not to the pur- 
pose, however: were she even to 
urge me to accept you for my hus- 
band, I should answer her as I 
have answered you—I will not.’ 

‘So, hope is to go out for me 
thus ; now, and for evermore !’ 

‘Hope never ought to have ex- 
isted. Unless you could offer 
me a suitable home, with carriages 
and court-dresses and opera-boxes 
and all that, you might have had 
better sense than to think of me. 
Thomas, I cannot help saying it.’ 

‘Does happiness lie in court- 
dresses and opera-boxes, think you, 
Caroline ?’ he sadly asked, his pale 
face made paler by the contrast of 
the green laurels. 

‘Yes, of course. J cannot do 
without them. What is more, I 
shall never be induced to try.’ 
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*O Caroline, my love, let me 
pray of you not to deceive your- 
self. I speak for your own sake. 
These things, unless your heart can 
be with him who gives them, will 
turn out but mocking shadows.’ 

‘Never; forme. I was born to 
pomp and state on my mother’s 
side, as you know. Though they 
have not been mine yet, I shall not 
love them less when they come.’ 

‘God forgive you, Caroline, for 
playing me false. You 4nxow how 
you have led me on from the first, 
and what your manner has been 
to me. The sunshine of my life 
goes out with you.’ 

‘ Nonsense 

‘That you may never repent 
this day is my earnest wish; but 
I cannot help saying that you will, 
in all probability, live to recall it 
with pain. A woman cannot heart- 
lessly jilt a man, as you are about 
to jilt me, without its pressing 
sometimes unpleasantly on her 
memory. I will try and bear in 
silence, wishing you no ill-will, 
rather praying ever that God shall 
bless you.’ 

She ran indoors for safety, her 
eyes filling with tears as she went, 
in manner repellent to the last. It 
was well to go: had she stayed 
another moment, she might have 
fallen on his bosom in repentance. 
Thomas Kage looked after her 
with yearning eyes. It had been the 
turning-point in his life; the turn 
which so many must pass and 
survive: all green behind, bright 
hopeful green, as a meadow in 
spring; all gray henceforward, a 
dull, cheerless, leaden gray. One 
word of his had been apt: if ever 
man was jilted in this world, he 
had been by Caroline Kage. 

Luncheon was on the table 
when he entered, and Mrs. Kage 
in the fidgets. She would willing- 
ly have chained him by the leg, 
rather than that he should be lin- 
gering in the verdant fields, in 
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the sweet summer air, with Caro- 
line. 

That young lady, gone upstairs 
to take off her bonnet, came down 
with a serene, unconscious face. 
Mrs. Kage approached the table, 
and put her eyeglass up. 

‘Cold lamb!’ she said. ‘ Will 
you save me the trouble of carving, 
Thomas? And mind you make a 
good luncheon : it must be millions 
of hours since you breakfasted.’ 

He did as he was told: carved ; 
and made a good luncheon, or ap- 
peared to do so: Mrs. Kage was 
not one to take much notice, and 
Caroline seemed occupied with 
her own plate. The conversation 
turned on general subjects, partly 
upon Mrs. Garston, upon Sarah 
Annesley and her new home in 
London; but not a word did he 
say further of himself or his affairs. 
When the tray was removed, and 
Mrs. Kage had resumed her sofa, 
her fan, and her essence-bottles, 
he approached her to say farewell. 

‘Are you going now?’ cried 
Mrs. Kage. 

‘I must, indeed.’ 

‘I understood you to say that 
you might stay for dinner.’ 

He had said something of the 
sort—anticipating a different ans- 
wer from Caroline. The night 
train had brought him down ; the 
next night train he had intended 
should convey him back. He 
would take the first that started 
now. 

‘I am anxious to get back to 
town: this is a busy time at West- 
minster. And now that I have 
seen you and Caroline— 

He did not finish his sentence— 
if it had any finish, A shake of 
Mrs. Kage’s delicate hand, faded 
like her face, and then he turned 
to Caroline. 

‘Am I to say farewell? 

So he had not given up hope, 
even then? The low tone was full 
of meaning, the eyes went ques- 
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tioningly out into the depths of 
hers. 

Only for a moment. She turned 
them away with a hard coldness, 


* and put out her hand with a grudg- 


ing air. 

‘Good-bye, Thomas. I wish 
you a pleasant journey.’ 

Was it said in mockery? No, 
but he verily thought it. The front 
door closed after him, and next the 
gate between the laurels. 

‘There never was any compre- 
hending him,’ said Mrs. Kage, lan- 
guidly refreshing her face with eau- 
de-Cologne. ‘Fancy his coming 
all that immense distance, and tra- 
velling all night, to stay but an 
hour ! 

How long Caroline remained 
motionless at the window, straining 
her eyes on the gate Mr. Kage 
had passed through, she heeded 
not. If the sunshine, as he said, 
had gone out of his heart, very bit- 
terly conscious was she that it had 
equally gone out of hers. In his 
departure, in the miserable cer- 
tainty that he and she were finally 
divided for ever, there came a re- 
vulsion of feeling. Perhaps for a 
few moments Caroline saw things 
in their true colours, shorn of fancy, 
and discerned the superiority and 
the worth of the man she had 
thrown away. But for its utter 
fruitlessness, she might have 
stretched out her repentant arms 
with the cry that had once before 
broken from her lips: ‘O my love, 
my love, come back to me ? 

‘Have you lost your hearing, 
Caroline ?? demanded Mrs. Kage. 
‘I ask you what could have brought 
the young man down on this flying 
visit? He confessed he had no 
business at Aberton this time.’ 

The direct questions recalled 
Caroline to existing things. She 
roused herself, but did not answer. 

‘He certainly said at first he 
should be happy to remain to 
dinner,’ pursued Mrs. Kage. ‘ Not 


that I wanted him to, I’m sure. 
It is quite disagreeable to possess 
a sixteenth cousin, unhappily of 
the same name, who takes the 
liberty of popping in upon you at 
all hours and seasons—this is the 
third time he has come. But, hav- 
ing come, what has he gone flying 
back again for in so vast a hurry ?” 

‘I believe it is through me that 
he has gone,’ said Caroline in a 
low tone, for she wished to make 
a clean breast of it, and of some- 
thing else besides. ‘I offended 
him, and it sent him away.’ 

‘How was that? asked Mrs. 
Kage, putting on that indifferent 
drawl in which she was an adept. 
‘Adjust this cushion at my feet, 
will you, Caroline ? 

‘He has had a place in India 
offered to him,’ said Caroline, sink- 
ing her voice and disregarding the 
cushion. ‘He said he would ac- 
cept it if I would go out with 
him.’ 

‘ What is the value of it ?’ eagerly 
responded Mrs. Kage, as she leaned 
forward, forgetting her languor in 
glowing mists of lakhs upon lakhs 
of rupees. 

‘Seven hundred a-year.’ 

Mrs. Kage fell back again. ‘O!’ 

‘Seven hundred to begin with, 
and rising year by year up to fifteen. 
He thought it right to warn me 
that money does not go far in 
India.’ 

‘Well ?’ said Mrs. Kage sharply, 
in the pause come to by Caroline. 

‘I ridiculed it, mamma.’ 

‘What else should you do, child? 
That’s well. I always thought 
Thomas Kage a fool; he has 
just proved himself one.’ 

Caroline took up a ball of cotton 
and tossed it dreamily, as though 
her thoughts were far away. Mrs. 
Kage drew her white shawl over 
her shoulders and resumed. 

‘Did you see Mr. Canterbury 
this morning ” 

‘Yes; and left the letter with 
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him. He will come in about it 
by and by.’ 

Mrs. Kage began unscrewing 
the stopper of her smelling-salts, 
an obstinate stopper, given to stick 
in, and made no remark. 

‘ He joined me as I was leaving, 
and walked with me through the 
park,’ continued Caroline, breaking 
the pause. 

Mrs. Kage had heard this so often 
that she was getting a little irritated. 
For the life of her she could not 
tell whether Mr. Canterbury meant 
anything by these attentions or 
whether he did not. 

‘All shilly-shallying, Caroline. 
Mr. Canterbury ought to speak to 
rou.” 
™ He has spoken. As we stood 
at the stile that divides the park 
from the field, one word led to 
another, I suppose, and he asked 
me to be Mrs. Canterbury.’ 

The young lady spoke with list- 
less apathy; but not with apathy 
was the intelligence received. The 
Honourable Mrs. Kage could be 
roused sometimes, though it took 
a good deal to do it. 

‘You lucky girl! To be pro- 
vided for in this splendid manner 
at eighteen. How delightful !’ 

‘Does it bode good-luck or ill- 
luck to receive two offers of mar- 
riage in one morning?’ dreamily 
wondered Caroline. 

*Ill-luck ? screamed Mrs. Kage. 
‘Ill-luck to be made the mistress 
of a splendid place like the Rock ! 
—of unlimited wealth !—of jewels 
and diamonds! You happy child! 
You will be the envy of the world.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, mamma,’ 
said Caroline ; and her tone cer- 
tainly did not tell of happiness. 
‘I had not used to care so much 
for those things until you talked 
me into it. Of course a fine esta- 
blishment is desirable, and money 
and jewels are desirable ; but—I 
can’t tell.’ 

* Desirable!’ broke in Mrs. Kage ; 
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‘money is the only desirable thing 
in life; I know it to my cost. I 
was a simpleton, and married for 
love : married one who had no- 
thing but his face and his figure 
and his scarlet regimentals ; I, a 
peer’s daughter. He was a perfect 
Adonis, to be sure—and you, dear, 
are the very image of him, as I 
continually tell you—but one 
can’t live upon beauty. And what 
were the wretched, miserable, last- 
ing consequences? Why, that I 
sunk down to the level of an ob- 
scure officer’s wife—and widow— 
and was obliged to eke out my paltry 
bit of money as I best could, and 
am neglected and forgotten by 
those of my own rank. I have 
told your papa many a time that 
he had better have buried me alive 
than run away with me: and so he 
had.’ 

‘Still, money is not everything, 
mamma; no, nor jewels either; 
and I do not know whether they 
will compensate for the drawbacks 
of an old husband who has old 
children. I wish I did know.’ 

‘Yes, they will, Caroline,’ said 
Mrs. Kage, leaning on her elbow 
and sniffing at her vinaigrette. 
‘ Believe me. It is woman's des- 
tiny, unhappily, to grow up, and be 
married ; and of course she can’t 
go aside from it. And if she could, 
she wouldn’t. Girls have exalted 
notions, you see, as to a married 
life ; implanted in them at their 
birth, I think, by some spirit of 
contrariness, for I’m sure I don’t 
know how else they come. To 
their notion, it seems a sort of 
celestial Paradise, and all they 
think of is, how to get in, never 
reflecting that, once in, there’s no 
getting out—’ 

‘There it is, mamma.’ 

‘Let me finish. I say, child, it 
is awoman’s destiny to be married, 
just as it is a stray sheep’s to be 
put into the pound ; but I do assure 
you that it is not of the very slight- 
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est consequence what the husband 
may be: youth or age, beauty or 
deformity, stocked with intellect 
or devoid of brains ; it is all one, 
provided he has a deep purse. 
This is the one only thing to look 
at. Suppose I had had a heap of 
children,’ logically proceeded Mrs. 
Kage, ‘ where should I have been ! 
Why, in the workhouse ; worse off 
than any poor stray lamb in the 
pound.’ 

Caroline leaned from the win- 
dow, and plucked a piece of cle- 
matis. Her mother resumed : 

‘I repeat, that a marriage for 
love is the most miserable fate on 
earth, where a good income does 
not accompany it. I married for 
love myself, and I ought to know. 
Your dear papa said I worried him 
into his grave with my complaints ; 
but one may just as well be in the 
grave as out of it, where the money 
is lacking. As to love, it is the 
most wearisome Darby-and-Joan 
kind of thing you can imagine, 
enough to give one the cold 
shivers.’ 

‘ He wears a wig,’ grumbled Ca- 
roline, reverting to her own griev- 
ances, as they ran one after an- 
other through her mind. 

‘ The most enchanting wig I ever 
saw, dear: no living soul could tell 
that it’s not growing hair. It is so 
beautifully blended with his own 
—of which he has a full crop be- 
hind—that a French coiffeur, with 
all his artistic skill, could not tell 
where the hair ends and the wig 
begins.’ 

‘ But it zs a wig,’ argued Caroline. 

‘Whether it’s a wig, or whether 
it is not, it will not add to, or take 
from, domestic felicity.’ 

Caroline Kage raised her eye- 
brows. ‘ Domestic felicity, and old 
Father Canterbury!’ irreverently 
thought she. Involuntarily, another 
form rose to her mind, in connec- 
tion with that word ; one she had 
just watched out of sight. 
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‘Does he take it off at night ? 

‘Take off what?’ asked Mrs. 
Kage, in momentary forgetfulness 
of their subject. 

‘The wig,’ irritably explained 
Caroline. ‘If he does, and I see 
his bald head, I shall scream fright- 
fully.’ 

‘ My dear child, let your thoughts 
centre upon the enormous wealth 
that will be yours, not upon a per- 
ishable wig,’ said Mrs. Kage, re- 
freshing her face again. 

‘I wish I knew, I wish I knew,’ 
murmured Caroline in a low tone, 
but her mother caught the words. 

‘ Knew what ?” 

‘Whether it will be for good or 
for ill.’ 

Could it have been that her 
guardian angel was, even then, 
warning her from this marriage? 
A very powerful instinct against 
it had arisen in her heart. Caro- 
line hid her eyes in her hands, and 
strove to see what she had best do 
—it was not yet too late. Had 
she been in the habit of seeking 
for a Guidance that cannot fail, she 
would have sought it then ; but she 
never had been. The Honourable 
Mrs. Kage had taught her how to 
enter a ballroom gracefully, had 
shown her how to win, by decep- 
tion if need were, the favour of de- 
sirable men ; but that other kind of 
tuition had been utterly passed over. 
Poor Caroline ! 

Mrs. Kage looked at her with a 
kind of hungry keenness, scarcely 
assured yet; and sprinkled half-a- 
dozen essences abroad at once. 

‘ Was he all rapture, dear ?” 

‘Who?’ cried Caroline, starting 
from her reverie, and a burning 
blush diffused itself over her 
face. 

‘Mr. Canterbury.’ 

‘OY? was the slighting comment, 
for the question had certainly borne 
another reference in her mind. 
‘Why should Mr. Canterbury be 
in a rapture ?” 
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‘When you accepted him, dear- 
est.’ 
‘I did not accept him.’ 

Mrs. Kage half raised herself, 
looked at Caroline with open 
mouth, and then fell back in a 
flood of tears, bemoaning her hard 
fate, and her daughter’s folly in 
having rejected the Rock. She 
had already been anticipating a 
large share of its magnificent com- 
forts. 

‘A mansion fit for a king ; car- 
riages at command ; servants in 
numbers ; luxurious pineries, and 
hothouses, and _ conservatories ; 
wines from every part of the known 
world; delicacies served on silver 
and gold; and a banker’s book 
that has no end!—O Caroline!’ 

Caroline pushed off her hair in 
a heat, and looked rather defiant. 
This upset Mrs. Kage. 

‘She’s a regular chip of the 
old block ’ cried that lady, going 
into a frightful passion. ‘ Her fa- 
ther was one of the fools of the 
world, and she takes after him. 
I've said so twenty times. Go 
after that miserable Tom Kage, 
you ungrateful girl! Be off to 
India with him! Live in barracks, 
or starve! what shall I care ? 

‘There is no necessity to put 
yourself out, mamma,’ coolly spoke 
Caroline. 

‘The purple and fine linen she 
might have indulged in!—-the 
opera-boxes and Richmond fétes ! 
—the delights of a London season 
—the presentation at Court in 
feathers and pearls. And to give 
it all up for Thomas Kage, the 
low-born ! 

‘I said that I had rejected Mr. 
Kage.’ 

‘You said as well that you had 
rejected Mr. Canterbury. Yah! 
How dare you answer me ? 

‘No, I did not,’ calmly went on 
Caroline. ‘I said I had not ac- 
cepted Mr. Canterbury. I suppose 
I should have done so had there 
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been time ; but Thomas Kage came 
up at the moment while I was hesi- 
tating. We were standing with our 
backs this way, and never saw him 
until he was close.’ 

Away went Mrs. Kage’s sobs. 
‘Dearest, darling child, why did 
you not say so at first? My own 
love! you wéd/ accept him ?’ 

Caroline knitted her brows. ‘I 
suppose so. 
else to do.’ 

‘I will accept him for you to- 
night, my dear, and tell him how 
happy you are to be his wife. My 
poor nerves !’ 

‘If I could only foresee a little 
into the future? exclaimed Caro- 
line, her face gloomy, her tone 
miserably doubtful. Mrs. Kage 
glanced at her stealthily, as she 
threw some sweet odours about. 

‘My sweet dove! I am sure 
you did like the notion of this 
grand good fortune. I could not 
have been mistaken.’ 

‘Yes, in one sense,’ answered 
Caroline, inwardly conscious that 
she had done her share towards 
leading Mr. Canterbury on. ‘ But 
a strange foreboding that it will 
not bring me happiness is upon 
me, now that the moment for de- 
cision has come.’ 

*I am delighted to hear it, dear ; 
and Mrs. Kage had reassumed all 
her affected languor. ‘ De-light- 
ed. Things all turn out and go by 
contrary. When I had given your 
poor papa the promise to have 
him, in spite of everybody—and 
an idiot he was for asking it, know- 
ing what his paltry income was—I 
was all in a glow of rapturous an- 
ticipation. JZy marriage resulted 
in disappointment ; yours will bring 
everything that’s good. I foresee 
it, dear.’ 

‘If I do have Mr, Canterbury, 
I should like to be master and 
mistress.’ 

‘O, to be sure, sweetest. He is 
excessively good-natured, and your 
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wishes will be his. I should have 
liked to see your dead papa at- 
tempt to contradict mine !’ 

‘I don’t allude to fim. Of 
course I shall do all I like, as far 
as he goes. I spoke of the 
Miss Canterburys.. Suppose Olive 
should try to domineer over me? 
I would not stand it.’ 

The notion of Olive Canter- 
bury’s attempting to domineer 
over her father’s wife so tickled 
Mrs. Kage, that she laughed till 
she upset her choicest essence- 
bottle. 

‘To think of the inexperienced 
goose you are, dear Caroline! 
You will be simply a queen, and 
exercise a queen’s will. Asto Mr. 
Canterbury's daughters, 7 will take 
care, once you are installed at the 
Rock, that another home is found 
for them.’ 

‘Mamma! exclaimed Caroline, 
half-startled at the semi-promise. 

‘Yes, yes, dear, it will be all 
right; rely upon me. My re- 
spected father, Lord Gunse, always 
said what a talent I had for diplo- 
macy.’ 

And the Lord Gunse’s honour- 
able daughter fell back in easy com- 
placency on her sofa, and gathered 
up the fallen essence-bottle. 


Scarcely knowing, certainly not 


heeding, which way he took, Tho- 
mas Kage, leaving the house and 
his hopes behind him, had turned 
into the narrow privet-walk. The 
sun shone still on the world, but 
for him it seemed to have set for 
ever. Only those who have passed 
through the ordeal can tell what 
that awful moment of awaking 
was to him. The heart had had 
its best life crushed out of it; it 
had been withered with the cruel 
blow. 

Winding round between the 
close hedges, when he was halfway 
through the confined walk he came 
face to face with Millicent Can- 
terbury. So entirely was he buried 
in the moment’s anguish, that at 
first he positively did not recognise 
her. Millicent stopped, half-scared ; 
scared at what she saw on his coun- 
tenance. 

A few hurried words ensued—an 
apology for not being able to call 
at the Rock; an intimation that 
he was hastening away to catch a 
London train ; and Mr. Kage, lift- 
ing his hat, passed on, leaving 
Millicent gazing after him, a won- 
dering surprise on her face, a sense 
of blank disappointment in her 
heart. 

‘What can be amiss?’ she said 
aloud. ‘He looks like a man 
stricken for death,’ 




















THE HEAVEN OF SAD LOVERS. 


One of the grand misfortunes of 
the world is, that men and women 
cannot be brought to pair-off pro- 
perly. Leaving out of the question 
the fact that, in England at least, 
there are a great many more wo- 
men than men, we have come to 
set such store upon certain graces 
and virtues, that a man is never 
satisfied until he discovers some 
particular woman possessed of 
these, in greater or less degree, 
whom he may make his wife. The 
minority in which these women 
stand complicates the case still 
further. The sexes are all at sixes 
and sevens. Here a woman has 
a dozen lovers, all anxious to be- 
come her husband ; while her sis- 
ter has none. Some women ac- 
count themselves ill-off unless they 
have at least a couple of suitors. 
It is clear that the wooed cannot 
marry both wooers ; nor does she 
consider it her business, like Peg 
Woffington, to choke off, in the 
interests of humanity, the aspira- 
tions of that lover whose case must 
necessarily be hopeless. She is 
not responsible: Nature has given 
her big eyes and small fingers ; 
she is not aware of having granted 
any special encouragement to the 
young man; and if he, in the face 
of the obvious fact that she has 
already a lover and a suitor, likes 
to follow her about—why, it is his 
affair. ‘Who knows, she asks 
herself, ‘ but that some men rather 
like to nurse the sweet misery of 
a hopeless passion? Old women 
are intensely proud of a rheuma- 
tism which they have petted and 
paraded for twenty years; young 
women find a delicious satisfaction 


in exaggerating some trifling ill- 
ness, and feigning the airs of con- 
sumption, in order to interest their 
friends ; and very young men are 
rather eager to get hold of a big 
misfortune, wrong, or misery, in 
order to feed misanthropical blus- 
ter upon it, or use it as a whet- 
stone for thin Byronic sarcasm, 
In short, she is the young man’s 
sweetheart, not his mother; and 
her ré/e is to amuse herself, not to 
protect him. 

Finally, she marries one of the 
two suitors, and the other is turned 
into the herd of disappointed lov- 
ers. They are a numerous body ; 
constant secessions from their 
ranks occur through some of them 
going off in search of new con- 
quests, and meeting with greater 
success than attended their first 
effort ; but these vacancies, on the 
other hand, are always being filled 
up by new-comers. Some men 
remain sad lovers all their lives; 
they never get over their first de- 
feat ; they never cease to dream of 
that one woman who alone among 
all women they sighed for. No 
amount of argument or experience 
ever dulls the keen sense of wrong 
they suffer— wrong which they 
never attribute to her, but to the 
world in which they live. If she 
married someone else, it was evil 
circumstances of some sort that 
compelled her. It was a tempo- 
rary infatuation of her ignorant 
youth; or it was the persistent 
misrepresentations of friends; or 
it was the coercive tyranny of 
family interest. They rebel against 
the order of things. When they 
meet together, they talk of our 
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present social conditions as being, 
in some incomprehensible way, a 
villanous power, against which 
love and honour and simplicity 
have to wage an almost hopeless 
fight. For sad lovers are grega- 
rious: they meet together as ex- 
patriated Poles do; but instead 
of transforming dry tobacco into 
clouds of smoke, playing chess, 
and blaspheming the powers of 
Schénbrunn, they complain of the 
cruel bonds that society has woven 
around our emotions. When they 
do smoke, they revenge themselves 
upon the world by constructing a 
newer and more beautiful world 
out of the cloud-wreaths ; and this 
world of anthropomorphic fancies 
in time becomes a sort of reality to 
them—a solace for present evil— 
something to which they can al- 
ways look forward and be com- 
forted. 

The heaven of sad lovers has 
nothing to do with any religious 
notion or conception. It is held 
quite distinct from that heaven in 
which there is neither marrying 
nor giving in marriage. It is more 
like a Mohammedan paradise un- 
der Christian rule. The heaven 
of the sad lover is the place in 
which all the present wrong shall 
be righted ; in which faithful love 
shall finally be triumphant; in 
which great life-secrets shall be 
revealed, and people who have 
loved each other here under hard 
conditions shall be united, and en- 
joy the beautiful recompense that 
is supposed, in some world or 
other, to be the inevitable reward 
of constancy. It is curious to no- 
tice how people confuse this lovers’ 
heaven with the religious heaven ; 
the two are totally distinct. Poets, 
for example, almost invariably talk 
of the former; and yet they are 
always supposed to be talking of 
the latter. To take the nearest 
example, there appeared in the 
columns of this Magazine a month 
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or two ago a poem in which the 
writer asks ‘ Earine’ 


‘Will it be thus when the strange 
sleep of death 
Lifts from the brow, and lost eyes 
live again ? 
Will Morning dawn on the be- 
wildered brain, 
To cool and heal? And shall I feel 
the breath 
Of freshening winds that travel 
from the sea, 
And meet thy loving, laughing eyes, 
Earine ? 


Of course he will; and the ex- 
pectant lover already anticipates 
the new world— 


*O virgin world! O marvellous far 
days ! 
No more with dreams of grief 
doth love grow bitter, 
Nor trouble dim the lustre wont 
to glitter 
In happy eyes. Decay alone de- 
cays: 
A moment—death’s dull sleep is 
o’er: and we 
Drink the immortal morning air, 
Earine.’ 


Arthur cannot touch Guinevere, 
soiled with the love of Lancelot, 
in this world ; but he pictures their 
meeting in that other world where 
true love shall have its deserts : 


‘ Hereafter, in that world where all 

are pure, 

We two may meet before high God, 
and thou 

Wilt spring to me, and claim me 
thine, and know 

I am thine husband—not a smaller 
soul 

Nor Lancelot, nor another.’ 


There all sad lovers are to be 
made happy, as they would have 
been, under different conditions, 
here; and there all the grand 
poetic aspirations and idealisms of 
this contracted world blossom out 
in the freer air and happier sun- 
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shine. ‘ David in heaven’—and 
it is still this anthropomorphic hea- 
ven of dissatisfied souls that we 
have before us—is asked 


‘Is Chatterton still dreaming, 
And, to give it stately seeming, 
Has the music of his last strong song 
passed into Keats’s face ?” 


Now what we want to point out 
is, that this heaven is very ill-con- 
structed. It is as delusive as the 
‘Earthly Paradise’ which tempted 
Mr. Morris’s dreaming mariners to 
sail patiently westward. Even were 
it altogether realisable, it would 
only perpetuate the very wrongs, 
evils, and hardships of this world, 
which it is supposed to set to 
rights. Let us take our first case 
of the woman with two lovers, who 
marries one. The other lover is at 
first nigh distracted; he passes 
through the gloomy, or ‘Conrad 
the Corsair,’ period; the contemp- 
tuous, or ‘ Locksley Hall,’ period; 
the tender, or ‘Annabel Lee,’ 
period ; and then, from this charit- 
able, kindly sentiment, he emerges 
into reflection and philosophy. He 
begins to understand and forgive 
the natural weakness of woman. 
‘A woman,’ he will observe, ‘of 
loving and generous temperament 
cannot exist without the presence 
of some object on which to bestow 
these bountiful treasures. She be- 
comes afflicted with a plethora of 
kindliness, and must expend some 
of this increasing affection on 
someone. If you, her affianced 
lover, are such a fool as to go 
away and leave a vacuum behind 
you, do you think she will not, 
prompted by nature, fill it up? 
With so much love, she must have 
someone to love; and she cannot 
find a proper outlet for her emo- 
tions on scented paper. Worse 
than all, if you quarrel when you 
are thus absent, and compel her to 
seek the affection of someone as a 
solace for your cruelty. Besides 
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this immediate danger, there are a 
hundred contingencies interfering 
with the chances of her remaining 
constant—the hints of friends, the 
misunderstandings of correspon- 
dence, the attraction of new faces. 
If she is led into marrying some- 
one else, the poor thing is not to 
blame. She is only a woman. 
And these temporary circumstances 
may not have altered her old love 
a bit. You cannot tell what has 
influenced her to take such a step; 
in time, when reflection and me- 
mory come to her aid, she may 
deeply regret it, and think very 
fondly of him whom she once 
loved.’ 

This is the final step preparatory 
to the construction of a sad lover's 
heaven. The rejected one imme- 
diately proceeds to assure himself 
that, in the far future, when the 
fogs and mists of the nether world 
shall have been dissipated, she and 
he will once more come together, 
on the old terms, with the old love 
still unbroken. Then there will be 
no harsh voices of intermeddling 
relatives, no ignominious squab- 
bles, but a perfect mutual under- 
standing, consistent with the serene 
atmosphere of the new universe. 
This is the future to which the 
disappointed lover, be he a pas- 
sionate poet,a melancholy sculptor, 
a meditative merchant, inevitably 
looks—the beautiful golden future 
that lies just outside the gray ho- 
rizon of his life, whither he is 
never done straining wistful eyes. 

He forgets only one thing—what 
is to become of his rival? We pre- 
sume that he dies too. He has had 
as great a love for this particular 
woman ; he, too, has looked forward 
to the calm sunshine of settled love 
after the cold mists of life and the 
sharp frost of death have been 
passed. The heaven of sad lovers 
provides for the full fruition of all 
love that has only partially blos- 
somed here. But it does not fur- 
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nish duplicates of the women loved 
on earth ; and so, when both lovers 
reach that happy sphere, how are 
they both to be satisfied? It would 
be very hard, indeed, if a man who 
matried a woman on earth, and 
loved her devotedly, were forced, 
on entering this other sphere, to 
give her up simply to satisfy the 
longings of some other one who 
had also loved her on earth. Nay, 
the problem is more complex. 
There are some women, as we 
have said, who are faithfully and 
truly loved by three or four men. 
When all these get into the heaven 
of sad lovers, what is she to do? 
The lover who indulges in these 
musings never takes account of this 
ugly stumbling-block. Each of the 
three or four lovers looks upon his 
particular love as the love which 
the coming heaven must necessarily 
accomplish. //e itis who has been 
so disgracefully ill-used upon earth. 
As he constructs his anthropo- 
morphic heaven for himself, he 
surely must have the benefit of it. 
But then he constructs it upon a 
principle which is universal in its 
application, and must therefore in- 
clude all his rivals. If this future 
court of equity, in which the rights 
and wrongs of faithful love are to 
be righteously settled, is to be a 
court of justice at all, it will not 
shut out claimants who have equal 
rights to be heard. 

So far from this future sphere of 
consolation answering the ends 
proposed, it would increase and 
aggravate the wrongs complained 
of here below. In this present life, 
when the awkward social conun- 
drum occurs of two men loving one 
woman, an always possible solution 
of it is for one of the men to go 
and force himself to fall in love 
with somebody else. Let him, at 
least, marry a woman whom he ad- 
mires and respects, and the kindly 
ties of marriage will be found to 
have a wonderful effect in inducing 
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love. Or he may do what the com- 
passionate heroine invariably asks 
him, at the end of the second act 
or the second volume, to do; he 
may ‘strive to forget his unfortu- 
nate passion’ in taking to tiger- 
hunting, billiard-playing, or roe- 
deer shooting. Anything, in short, 
is better for him than to go on 
nursing his woes, and rendering 
himself a nuisance to his acquaint- 
ances. But in this heaven of the 
sad lover there is no option. The 
whole place has been ‘ got up,’ as 
it were, for the purpose of settling 
love-affairs. The functions of an 
angel have been described as ‘ sit- 
ting on a damp cloud and playing 
a harp; but the functions of an 
occupant of the lover’s ueaven 
must be infinitely more mono- 
tonous. Particularly, too, when 
the lover has no occupation be- 
yond being disconsolate. What is 
he to do, then? He cannot com- 
plain to his friends; the sphere is 
supposed to be one of such pure 
delight that no grumblings are per- 
missible. He cannot look forward, 
as the Brahmins might, to the next 
sphere ; for the lover’s heaven is 
constructed on principles of finality. 
Then consider the frightful anti- 
climax of disappointment. On 
earth, a man is generally prepared 
for the chance of unfortunate love. 
He does not look forward with 
certain anticipation to a joyful 
triumph. But the sad lover, when 
he dreams of the future region in 
which he and his too-beautiful mis- 
tress are to wander for ever, takes 
no thought of any possible blunder. 
His and her future happiness is as 
certain, to him, as the welcome 
death that leads to it. Consider, 
then, the horrible revulsion of feel- 
ing when he finds, on entering the 
new sphere, that his rivals are 
there too, all armed with the same 
anticipations and logical theories of 
personal right as he himself pos- 
sesses. He has not been prepared 
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for this. Is the woman again to 
have the right of choice? or is she 
to remain with him whom she chose 
upon earth? Is Guinevere to elect 
to stand by Arthur or Lancelot? 
Lancelot, we presume, is purified 
too, and has also had upon earth 
dreams ofa possible sphere in which 
he and his over-yielding lady-love 
may indulge their affection without 
sin and without stint. Who is to 
decide, in this lover’s heaven, whe- 
ther Guinevere shall give her hand 
to her former sweetheart or her 
former husband? One might say, 
by way of consolation, to her hus- 
band: but what then becomes of 
Lancelot? Doubtless he has bit- 
terly bemoaned to himself the hard 
circumstances that made their 
earthly loving sin; doubtless he 
has bitterly repented him of that 
sin; doubtless he has boldly said 
that he loved Guinevere more fer- 
vently than her husband did, and 
that she loved him more warmly 
than she did her husband. Who, 
then, is to be cast into the herd of 
sad lovers ?—for that this heaven 
of sad lovers shall have such a com- 
pany is clearly inevitable. 

If the poets must have a heaven 
in which there is marrying and 
giving in marriage—in which there 
is recognition of old lovers and the 
consummation of earthly loves— 
they must invent a better one. 
The present effort of anthropomor- 
phic imagination is wholly unsatis- 
factory. It does not satisfy one 
of the requirements that such a 
place of future reparation is meant 
to meet. The awkward problems 
it suggests are even more puzzling 
than those which perplex our pre- 
sent life. Here we do manage to 
bury and forget some unsuccessful 
love-affairs ; but there they would 
be all resuscitated, with the most 
disastrous consequences. Most 
men, at the smallest computation, 
fall in love half-a-dozen times in 
their life. If they marry the sixth 
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time, they more or less entirely 
forget the previous coquettings with 
marital responsibilities. But though 
they forget, they do not know that 
the young persons who were made 
the subject of these successive ex- 
periments have also forgotten. If 
they only properly recognised the 
position, they might well tremble 
to think of entering that future 
sphere ofaccomplishedlove. Which 
of all these girls is to meet them 
on the threshold? Or shall all the 
lot meet the new-comer, and con- 
front him with mute, imploring, or 
reproachful eyes? Which shall he 
choose, to the discomfiture and 
rage of all the rest? Julia, whom 
he passionately loved at nineteen ; 
Kate, who nearly broke his heart 
at twenty-one; the brisk young 
widow who had almost run away 
with him and married him the very 
next year; the young French girl 
whom he vainly besought to give 
up her intention of entering a con- 
vent ; that stately Miss Desmond, 
who held him, with thirty others, 
her slave for the space of eighteen 
months; or that quiet cousin of 
his, whom he was on the point of 
marrying when she died? He can- 
not tell how many of these may be 
looking forward to this new world 
of enfranchised hearts for the con- 
summation of their innocent and 
unhappy earthly love. Whether is 
Mr. Arthur Pendennis—the sort of 
young gentleman most likely to 
dwell with delight on the prospect 
of a lover’s heaven—to mate with 
Miss Costigan, or Blanche Amory, 
or Laura? Very likely Blanche, 
in quiet hours, was rather dissatis- 
fied with her husband, and dreamed 
of a future sphere, in which she 
would never more have to trace 
out ‘mes larmes’ in sixes and 
eights, and in which Arthur would 
be there to meet her and comfort 
her for her previous afflictions. 
Then what would occur if Arthur 
declined ? 
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This special heaven which sad 
lovers construct for themselves may 
be very good as a sentiment ; but 
it is poor as a picture, and weak 
as a doctrine. We cannot quite 


afford to do without it, however ; 
for it gives such beautiful opportu- 


A Summer Friend. 


nities for poetical post-mortem an- 
ticipations which the biblical hea- 
ven would in nowise countenance. 
But the sad lover should avoid 
accepting it as a reality, and thus 
throwing away present chances for 
future impossibilities. 


4A SUMMER FRIEND. 


————- 


My early friend, now is it well 
To smile when Fortune smiles, 
And frown when Fortune sounds the knell 
Of all my bravest toils ? 
Come, is it well to cloud thine eye, 
And turn thy face from me, 
And in cold silence pass me by, 
When all the insects see ? 


O for the generous morns of youth, 

When fortune was no bar, 
When we two, like twin-souls of truth, 

Flashed like a single star! 

When each for each would rush to fight 
Against the banded foe ; 

Content to know but one delight, 
And own a single woe. 


But, early friend, my early friend, 
Some sands are yet to run ; 

And no man’s fortune hath an end 
Until his life be done. 

Why, fate itself may yet relent 
At mercy’s strong appeal ; 

Will, then, thy doubting heart repent? 
Thy coldness uncongeal ? 


I care not for the common frown, 
The common world’s neglect ; 

No lesser man can stare me down 
With fortune’s grand effect. 

But ¢hou to join the baser rout, 
Thine ancient friend to ban! 

Great God, defend me from the doubt 
That there is truth in man ! 
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CHAPTER V. 
GLYN VIPONT’S TRUMP-CARD. 


Sir Burco Ma.travers, K.C.B., 
and his nephew, Glyn Vipont, the 
wise youth, sat at tiffin in a cer- 
tain sunny morning-room at the 
Towers affected to that refection. 
Sir Burgo retained some of the 
manners and customs of his old 
Indian life—amongst others, and 
most tenaciously, his tiffin. His 
breakfast was a meal of Spartan 
frugality, served by his native ser- 
vant, Nursoo, in his dressing-room. 
After breakfast, Sir Burgo got into 
the saddle ; the big brown weight- 
carrier covered a good deal of 
ground before Sir Burgo got out 
of it again. But he got out of it 


with his liver in proper condition, 


and then he went to tiffin. Of 
course Glyn Vipont tiffined too. 
Glyn didn’t exactly like the pun- 
gent meats his relative delighted 
in; some of them, indeed, used to 
inconvenience him considerably, 
but he ate them smilingly under 
Sir Burgo’s eye while they talked 
bucolics and business. Glyn, as I 
think I have mentioned, was the 
old man’s factotum—steward, secre- 
tary, overseer. Sir Burgo seldom 
said much to him except in those 
capacities. Glyn would tiffin with 
a pile of letters and papers beside 
him, and a pencil all ready, making 
his morning’s report and getting 
his instructions. It was not a par- 
ticularly lively repast for him ; but 
then he was a wise youth—a wise 
youth who had a little game, and 
had been playing it for a long 
while. On this particular morn- 
ing, too, the wise youth was in- 
clined to believe he had played 


the trump-card of his little game ; 
he was awaiting the result with 
secret anxiety. 

The tiffin-room at the Towers 
was a very pleasant one. It looked 
across the lawn on to the park, 
and commanded the last half-mile 
of the carriage-drive from the park- 
gates. A good deal of Indian loot 
of one sort and another was col- 
lected in it, and gave a strong local 
colouring to the surroundings of 
the tiffin-table. Over the mantel- 
piece hung a portrait of the late 
Lady Maltravers — a mild meek 
woman, whose childish face and 
sad blue eyes were full of sorrow, 
mild and meek also. She was 
to have brought an heir to the 
Towers, but this was denied 
to her. She got to think that, not 
having accomplished the object 
of her life, she had better not 
live any longer. So she died one 
morning quietly, troubling no one, 
reproaching no one — mild and 
meek to the last. Sir Burgo never 
married again. He had his late 
wife’s portrait hung in his tiffin- 
room, and—turned his back upon 
it all the time he sat there. He 
unconsciously repressed his notion 
of matrimonial duties and pleasures 
in this way; but then you must re- 
member he had married expressly 
to have a son and heir, and he had 
not had one. The game had not 
been worth the candle; he had 
been very much disappointed — 
aggrieved even. I never wondered 
at that look of helpless sorrow on 
the mild little lady’s face. She 
couldn’t help it, you know; and 
Sir Burgo, K.C.B., was never un- 
kind to her, never reproached her; 
at all events, in words. But I am 
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by no means sure that since she 
was unequal to the task of keeping 
the Towers entail in the direct line, 
she did not do better to die, after 
all. At all events, she was dead 
and buried, and forgotten, save of 
a few ancient poor, who missed her. 
Glyn Vipont sat in her place now ; 
in her very chair, opposite her poor 
pretty face, which the skill of 
Fitz-Madder the flattering had 
been unable to flatter out of its 
resigned melancholy, even upon 
canvas. Glyn Vipont sat over 
against her lord now ; let us hope 
my lady was at last at peace else- 
where. 

Glyn read aloud the Cincinna- 
tus of Tiptree Hall his letter to 
the Zimes that morning on the re- 


condite subject of top-dressing. ° 


This was usually a congenial sub- 
ject. The K.C.B. was an admirer 
of Cincinnatus, and approved of 
that eminent authority’s system of 
manuring generally. But Glyn saw 
the letter didn’t ‘ take’ somehow; 
Sir Burgo appeared preoccupied. 
So he was ; and the reader of the 
Times knew perfectly well why, for 
he had seen the letter and the Nor- 
bury post-mark, and, moreover, had 
recognised Bullion’s handwriting. 
Glyn knew the contents of that 
letter perfectly well. This was the 
turning-point of his little game. He 
finished top- dressing Sir Burgo ; 
and as the latter still remained 
thoughtful and silent, Glyn then 
turned his attention to his egg, and 
thought, too, while he ate it. 

Sir Burgo was wondering what 
the devil it meant. It was doosed 
queer—doosed queer, begad! Never 
happened before—never. Some- 
thing unpleasant—what ? 

The letter beside him didn’t tell 
him what. It merely said that 
his obedient servants Bullion and 
Baggs regretted to inform him that 
a most unpleasant and extraordi- 
nary—adjectives underlined—cir- 
cumstance had just been discovered 
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with regard to his account; so ex- 
traordinary and unpleasant that, 
before taking other steps, they felt 
it their duty to lay the matter per- 
sonally before Sir Burgo; and that, 
accordingly, one of the partners 
would arrive at the Towers at half- 
past twelve o’clock at noon pre- 
cisely, for the purpose of having 
an interview with him, which they 
respectfully requested he would 
accord. 

Sir Burgo rather thought he 
would, begad ! 

He finished his curry medita- 
tively, then he drew his little cup 
of coffee from a clever little hissing 
cafelitre at his elbow, and passed 
the letter over to Glyn. 

‘What does that mean ?’ he in- 
quired of the latter this time. 

Glyn read it through, mused, 
read it over again, shrugged his’° 
shoulders, and really couldn't say. 

He certainly could not—for a 
good many reasons. 

‘The Bank don’t write as if ¢Aey 
were in fault,’ he said; ‘it don’t 
seem to be any blunder or negli- 
gence of theirs from the tone of 
this, does it? And only “just dis- 
covered.” No; I can’t make it 
out. You’ve paid no money in 
now, since—stay! now I think of 
it, it may be that.’ 

‘May be what? May be what 
—hey? the K.C.B. asked rather 
testily. ehad not hit upon even 
a probable solution. 

‘That fellow who bought the 
young stock last week—what’s his 
name—Culling; he gave me a 
cheque on a London Bank. Rather 
a big one too. It’s just possible 
Mr. Culling’s cheque may have 
come back with an N.E. upon it; 
and that’s what Bullion and Baggs 
would naturally call a most unplea- 
sant circumstance. Hardly so ex- 
traordinary, perhaps, as they seem 
to think.’ 

‘ Culling’s a respectable man, sir,’ 
Sir Burgo objected. 
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‘Just so; but then, you see, it’s 
just the respectable fellows who do 
this sort of thing. It was decause 
he was a respectable man that I 
took his cheque. I shouldn’t won- 
der, do you know, if I’m right.’ 

‘I should, sir. John Culling’s 
father was my orderly at Feroze- 
shah — saved my life, begad! I 
made him troop sergeant-major for 
it next day. There’s nothing wrong 
with John Culling.’ 

‘O, very well,’ Glyn said; ‘mere- 
ly a suggestion on my part. I beg 
John Culling’s pardon. You see, 
sir, his father wasn’t my orderly at 
Ferozeshah—ha, ha" 

And Glyn prolonged the last 
syllable of the famous word into 
a gentle cachinnation which was 
not ‘foo deferential. Sir Burgo 
grinned too ; the wise youth’s play- 
fulness was never ill-timed, and it 
had the effect of preventing the 
old man feeling he was being vul- 
garly toadied. 

‘No,’ Sir Burgo returned ; ‘wasn’t 
But 


your orderly, confound you !’ 
the anathema was an amiable 
one. 

‘ What’s to be done about this ” 
the anathematiser said presently, 
twisting the mysterious document 
in his thin white fingers uncom- 


fortably. ‘Wait till one of these 
fellows comes, I suppose, hey? 
Very well.’ 

And Sir Burgo lit a cigar, drew 
an easy-chair up to the open win- 
dow, and dropped into it and the 
Times simultaneously. The wise 
youth used his toothpick, and 
looked out of the other window. 
He was watching for the coming 
of Bullion or of Baggs. He was 
quite cool and calm, this wise 
youth—cool and unruffled on the 
outside of him as his smooth fresh 
linen. But Glyn Vipont’s equable 
pulse must have quickened a little 
as he waited for a black spot to 
appear in the winding yellow 
nbbon yonder, running through 
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the green park, which would be 
the banker’s carriage. 

Yes ; at last. The thing he had 
been waiting for for years was go- 
ing to happen at last. He had 
thought it hardly possible ; but he 
had waited. Not in vain. Now, 
Burgo’s hand was going to deal 
that old man yonder, who had 
forgiven the prodigal so much, a 
cruel, base, bitter blow. And that 
blow was to kill outright all the 
long-suffering love in that proud, 
generous old heart—to kill the old 
man too, mayhap. But to give 
him, wise Glyn Vipont, the prodi- 
gal’s inheritance — that was the 
stake the wise youth had been play- 
ing for. Burgo once out of the 
way, he stood next; he could trust 
to his own diplomacy, to the old 
man’s passionate weakness under 
this terrible stab. He looked up- 
on the game as won, then. But he 
had played his trump-card. If 
this failed, he failed altogether, he 
knew. One can understand even 
a cool hand like this feeling a little 
nervous. 

He hid it as he could hide un- 
pleasant or unprofitable emotions. 
A much more acute observer than 
Sir Burgo, K.C.B., deep in his 
Times, would never have detected 
that Glyn had any particular in- 
terest, or any interest at all, in the 
matter when he caught sight of the 
black spot down there on the drive, 
and observed aloud, with a glance 
at his watch : 

‘ Bullion’s punctual, or which- 
ever of’em it is, isn’t he? Quarter 
past, and there’s the Bank “con- 
vaniency” just coming round the 
bend. Shall you want me, sir? 
That man Bullion—if it is Bullion 
—grates on my nerves more than 
any man, except Baggs; so I was 
thinking I'd ride.’ 

‘Eh? No, don’t go, Glyn; 
don’t go; stop and see I’m nght 
about John Culling. Besides, I 
may want you. Take some coffee 
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to steady your nerves, and then 
tell Hayes to put the Bank man 
into the dining-room, will you? I 
don’t want him “ grating,” as you 
call it, here.’ 

‘Very well,’ Glyn said; ‘I am 
curious, after all, to see how this 
will turn out.’ 

* You'll find I’m right about John 
Culling. Whoever’s wrong, John 
is all right.’ 

‘I think I must have done him 
an injustice,’ Glyn said with a queer 
smile, as he prepared to leave the 
room. ‘But here’s Bullion; and 
now for it.’ 

In a few minutes more there 
was Bullion in person, with a face 
of grave importance, lowering him- 
self slowly from his seat in the 
firm’s gig on to the steps. Bullion 
and Baggs were humble country 
bankers; Sir Burgo Maltravers, 
Major-general, K.C.B., and owner 
of the Towers estate, was one of 
their most important and profitable 
clients. They bowed down and 
ko-too’d before him as little coun- 
try bankers will. But to-day Bul- 
lion, the senior partner, walked up 
the broad stone steps, and through 
the glass doors, whereat Hayes 
stood at ease, into the hall, and 
thence into the great dining-room, 
with a recently-acquired assurance, 
as of unwonted sherry. His hand 
wandered to his breast-pocket as 
he walked. 

‘A pull,’ he was thinking, ‘a 
most tre-mendous pull, over the 
old gentleman—if we like.’ 

‘Mr. Bullion, Sir Burgo, is wait- 
ing in the dining-room,’ Mr. Hayes 
observed presently, at his leisure. 
Sir Burgo lays down his Zimes and 
his cigar. 

‘ Very well.—Come along, Glyn,’ 
he said to his nephew, whom he 
met on his road; ‘let’s see what 
Bullion’s got to say, hey? Some 
cock-and-bull story, no doubt. 
But if it’s about John Culling’s 
cheque, I won't believe it, I 
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can tell him that, hey? 
along 

Glyn followed, cool and calm. 

‘Good-morning, Bullion,’ Sir 
Burgo said. ‘ How are you? There, 
sit down. And now, what's the 
matter, hey? what’s the matter?’ 

And the old K.C.B. rubbed his 
white hands, and grinned through 
his white moustache, in anticipa- 
tion of the cock-and-bull story 
Bullion was going to tell. 

Bullion wagged his fat head over 
his neckcloth impressively. 

* A bad business, I’m afraid, Sir 
Burgo—a ve-ry unpleasant bad 
business.’ 

‘Well, what? Out with it, man, 
out with it’ Sir Burgo said impetu- 
ously. ‘What are you making 
such a confounded mystery of it 
for, hey? Bank been robbed, or 
what, hey ?” 

‘Just that, Sir Burgo, I’m afraid 
—the Bank Aas been robbed.’ 

‘Very sorry to hear it. But you 
ain’t come here to tell me /’ve 
robbed it, are you, Bullion? That 
would be rather a joke, begad 
And Sir Burgo laughed, poor old 
man. 

‘Not you, Sir Burgo,’ Mr. Bul- 
lion said slowly. Then, with ra- 
ther a nervous look around the 
room, he added, ‘I may, of course, 
speak before Mr. Glyn ?’ 

Glyn was ready to withdraw on 
the instant. 

‘ Sit down, Glyn,’ Sir Burgo com- 
manded.—‘ Of course’ (to Bullion), 
‘of course you may speak before my 
nephew, Mr. Glyn Vipont. And 
now let’s have it, please.’ 

Mr. Bullion looked nervously 
round the room again. Then he 
slowly unbuttoned his coat, and 
took a pocket-book from an inner 
breast-pocket. He opened this 
pocket-book slowly too, and took 
from it two folded slips of paper, 
which he laid and smoothed across 
his knee. One of these folded 
slips was Glyn Vipont’s trump-card, 


Come 
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and Glyn recognised it. He smiled 
on Bullion a smile of polite and 
languid wonder. Bullion began : 

‘Can you give me, Sir Burgo, 
the number and the amount, se- 
verally, of the cheques drawn by 
you on us between the fifth and 
the seventeenth of last month ?” 

* My cheque-book can, of course. 
Why ?’ 

‘It is essential.’ 

‘Very well.—Glyn, will you get 
the book ?” 

Glyn rose, went, and returned 
with it. Sir Burgo looked through 
the counterfoils. 

‘Fifth to seventeenth? Here 
they are. Shall I read them ? 

‘If you please, Sir Burgo.’ 

And Sir Burgo read the evidence 
of the counterfoils. There were 
only four dated between the fifth 
and the seventeenth of that June. 
The first three cheques had been 
drawn in favour of Hayes, the 
major-domo, and of his Norbury 
tradesmen. The fourth had been 
drawn in favour of— 

‘Of Captain Burgo Maltravers, 
I think ?’ Bullion asked. 

‘Yes; I remember,’ Sir Burgo 
said ; ‘ for that new-fangled breech- 
loader. Well, what of that, hey ? 

Glyn’s smile of polite wonder 
grew less languid ; he even shrug- 
ged his shoulders. What the deuce 
was Bullion driving at? 

‘What was the amount of that 
cheque, Sir Burgo, number fifty- 
one, dated Norbury, the sixteenth 
of June, drawn by you on us, and 
payable to Captain Burgo Maltra- 
vers, or order ?” 

Glyn laughed softly aloud, Bul- 
lion was so ultra-formal and so- 
lemn.. Sir Burgo stared hard at 
the banker, who bore the old man’s 
keen glance as well as he could, 
which was not very well. 

‘I don’t know what the devil 
you mean by this, Mr. Bullion,’ 
Sir Burgo said sternly, angered, he 
couldn’t have told why, by the 
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bringing of Burgo’s name into this 
business, whatever it was. ‘ Will 
you be kind enough to tell me 
what Captain Maltravers has to do 
with this ?” 

‘ You—you will see directly, Sir 
Burgo,’ the now nervous Bullion 
returned. ‘Will you tell the 
amount of the cheque you sent 
Captain Maltravers ?” 

Glyn Vipont remarked the form 
of expression the banker employed 
in speaking of the document, and 
understood it. The cheque Cap- 
tain Maltravers had sent to Nor- 
bury for payment was a different 
thing altogether, of course. Sir 
Burgo noticed Mr. Bullion’s form 
of expression not at all. 

‘The amount of that cheque was 
one hundred and five pounds,’ he 
said. 

‘And the number and date of it 
those I mention?’ Bullion asked. 

‘ Precisely.’ 

‘So that there can be no pos- 
sible mistake on your side, Sir 
Burgo ?” 

‘Mistake? Of course not. It 
was just asI say. You see, there’s 
nothing wrong, after all.’ 

‘Excuse me, Sir Burgo,’ Bullion 
said, paling a good deal ; ‘ but I’m 
afraid there is something very 
wrong. The cheque in question 
was presented to us by Captain 
Maltravers two days ago, exactly 
as you have described it—with one 
exception, viz. that whereas the 
cheque you signed was one for 
one hundred and five pounds, the 
cheque we received—and paid, Sir 
Burgo—was for four hundred and 
five pounds. That was the dif- 
ference.’ 

‘ Eh? what ? what do you mean?’ 

‘ That is the cheque we received, 
Sir Burgo, and duly honoured. 
There is Captain Maltravers’s sig- 
nature to our printed receipt for 
four hundred and five pounds, 
These may explain what I mean.’ 

*O, damn it? the wise youth 
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broke out, rising to his indignant 
feet at this. ‘I beg your pardon, 
sir” he added, in apologetic ‘aside’ 
to Sir Burgo, whose lips quivered, 
but who seemed unable to speak 
just then. ‘Do you mean to say, 
Mr. Bullion, that you’ve come here 
to tell Sir Burgo that his nephew, 
almost his son, is a—forger ?” 

He brought the ugly word out 
gingerly; but he did bring it out. 
It put the points sur les J with a 
vengeance, though! ‘The situa- 
tion’ was intelligible at once. Yes; 
Mr. Bullion Aad come over to the 
Towers to tell Sir Burgo Maltra- 
vers, Major-general and K.C.B., 
that his nephew, almost his son, 
was a forger—a felon. And there 
were the proofs in the K.C.B.’s 
shivering white hands, before the 
brave stern eyes, that quailed as 
they had never quailed before, look- 
ing on death in many forms. 

For this—ah, this was worse 
than death had ever been in his 
hot youth to that proud old man. 
This was crueller, this was bitterer. 
Ingratitude, shame, dishonour on 
the grand old name; a blot, a 
smirch for ever. Forgery! felony! 

If Glyn Vipont had not risen 
with that oath of righteous wrath 
to those indignant feet of his, and 
so spoken that there could not re- 
main the faintest doubt of what his 
cousin was, at all events, a¢cused, 
it might have been some time be- 
fore Sir Burgo understood that of 
himself. Bullion, banker, was much 
obliged to Mr. Glyn for stating the 
case so neatly, and taking the ugly 
word out of his own apprehensive 
mouth. It put the business into 
proper form for proceeding with. 

However, after that ugly word 
had been uttered, no one spoke 
again before Sir Burgo. The old 
man’s stern handsome face, bare- 
cheeked and bronzed, had set 
sterner, and pale. But Glyn, who 
had, so to speak, his fingers on Sir 
Burgo’s pulse, felt that it had grown 
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weak with sudden deadly pain; 
saw that pain in the quailing eyes, 
in the quick-quivering lips under 
the bristling white moustache. 

So, then, the old man believed it; 
believed his Burgo guilty, did he? 
Glyn had hardly hoped for as much 
as this at once. Even Mr. Bullion 
had been nervously anticipating a 
storm, unwontedly assured as he 
had been when he came. But Sir 
Burgo took it quietly ; he had no- 
thing to say. It would, indeed, 
have been hard to say much in 
the teeth of the paper he held in 
his hands. Sir Burgo asked one 
question : ‘How came you to pay 
this cheque if you had any suspi- 
cion about it ?’ 

‘We had none,’ Bullion said ; 
‘you will observe the for— the 
alteration is very neatly done. It 
is always an easy alteration to 
make. Our cashier saw nothing 
wrong, and the money was sent to 
Captain Maltravers at Ellesmere. 
We knew he was at Ellesmere ; 
and we have cashed cheques like 
this for him before, only never for 
so large an amount. The money 
was sent by special messenger, 
who delivered it into Captain Mal- 
travers’ own hands, and took his 
receipt for it, as usual. The—the 
alteration might never have been 
discovered till the pass-book was 
made up at the end of the month, 
but that the cashier, in counting 
the cancelled cheques that after- 
noon, chanced to remark in this 
one a striking difference in the 
shades of ink in two places. That 
difference is even more perceptible 
now. The fact is, that the ink with 
which the—alteration was made 
was of a different quality, and be- 
sides had, most likely, not time 
to dry before it was blotted. How- 
ever, concluded Mr. Bullion, who 
felt that he had now made his 
chain of evidence complete— 
‘however, there can be no doubt 
that the alteration was made, and 
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that it could have been made by 
only one person. The question is, 
Sir Burgo, what is to be done?” 

Sir Burgo stood there with the 
damning witness in his shaking 
hands, silent still. 

‘It hits him hard, Bullion 
thought; ‘ we’ve a tre-mendous pull 
on him after this.’ 

‘ Habet, I think,’ the more clas- 
sical Glyn remarked to himself. 

At last Sir Burgo spoke. He 
had made up his mind what to do. 
The honour of his name must be 
saved first, and then—there would 
be time for the rest afterwards. 

‘I shall take,’ he said to Bullion, 
‘what steps in the matter I think 
fit. Meanwhile— His right hand 
was twisting a forte-allumette that 
hung at his watch-chain. The 
wise youth broke in, virtuously 
indignant. 

‘ But, sir,’ he said, ‘you cannot 
mean, surely, to take this for grant- 
ed, to believe—? 

‘One must believe one’s own 
eyes, Mr. Vipont,’ Bullion remarked 
sullenly ; ‘and as for taking for 
granted, why, proofs like that, ay 
and less, have sent for—” 

‘ By G—, sir! will you hold your 
tongue ? Sir Burgo cried hoarsely. 

‘We have ourselves to look to, 
Sir Burgo,’ Bullion said, very pale ; 
‘we've paid the money. We can’t 
afford to lose it. It’s an awfully 
bad case. We must—’ 

‘You will do nothing, sir,’ said 
Sir Burgo ; and as he spoke there 
shot a little flame out of the top 
of the forte-allumette, and in a mo- 
ment the two papers in Sir Burgo’s 
left hand were ashes. 

‘My dear uncle,’ Glyn cried, 
clasping that left hand with great 
enthusiasm, ‘ well done 

It didn’t matter much to this 
wise youth what became of his 
trump-card, you see, when his little 
game was won; but it mattered to 
Mr. Bullion. Where was his tre- 
mendous pull now? 
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* You will do nothing,’ Sir Burgo 
repeated ; ‘nothing.’ 

‘O,’ Bullion said, white and 
dangerous, and inclined to be in- 
solent, as was only natural, ‘ we'll 
see about that, Sir Burgo. I have 
Mr. Glyn as a witness to this,’ 

‘You have nothing of the kind, 
Mr. Bullion,’ Glyn said politely ; 
‘my uncle but anticipated me, I 
assure you.’ 

‘Then we are to be robbed, 
eh? 

‘You are to sit where you are, 
sir, for a moment,’ Sir Burgo said. 
‘ Give me the ink, Glyn.’ 

Glyn passed the inkstand in the 
centre of the table across it. Sir 
Burgo opened his cheque-book, 
wrote a cheque, and signed it. It 
was payable to Captain Burgo Mal- 
travers, or bearer, and it was drawn 
on the Norbury Bank for five hun- 
dred pounds. He gave this to the 
dumb-founded Bullion. 

‘This discharges Captain Mal- 
travers’ liabilities to you, Mr. Bul- 
lion, with interest. If you wish to 
keep my account, you will consider 
this business ends here. You un- 
derstand? Then, good-morning.’ 

Mr. Bullion walked out of the 
dining-room presently, and through 
the hall and the glass-doors, where 
Mr. Hayes stood at ease and never 
seemed to see him; and Mr. Bul- 
lion clambered into his gig, and 
drove away like a man from whose 
brain the effects of unwonted sherry 
have evaporated. 

‘I’ve managed this d—d badly,’ 
he said to himself; ‘ however, the 
money’s all right, and the interest 
isn’t bad; only I ought to have 
had a deal more than ninety-five 
pounds. I wish I’d gone to the 
Captain first, now; but Azs goose 
is cooked, if that look in the old 
man’s eye meant anything!’ 

"* * * * 


Sir Burgo Maltravers, K.C.B., 
shut himself up in his own room 
for the space of about one hour 
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after he was quit of the Norbury 
banker. It was the bitterest hour 
of his life ; it did the work of years 
upon him. For what was he to do 
but believe this story? How could 
he help it? Who else but Burgo 
could have altered that cheque? 
Besides, there was Burgo’s signa- 
ture at the bottom of the receipt 
for the four hundred pounds. It 
was only too clear; he could not 
choose but believe. 

Ay, it half killed that proud old 
gentleman. ‘The cool, deliberate, 
terrible wrong, the heartless, out- 
rageous ingratitude, the burning 
shame brought upon his name. 
Burgo’s doing, all of it. And why? 
Why had he done it? He knew 
he had only to ask and to have. 
Had he ever been refused? Was 
not all to be his by and by? He 
must have done this to hide some 
other shame that might be even 
worse. This vaurien, whom he 


had loved as his own son, whom 


he had defended when many had 
cried out against him, whom he 
had believed to be more sinned 
against than sinning, this prodigal 
whom he had borne with, and in- 
dulged, and forgiven a thousand 
times, to whom he had given all 
that he had to give,—ah, he was 
indeed what they called him, after 
all! He had doubtless thought 
he might be forgiven even this, 
when the thing that he had done 
should be known; but that Sir 
Burgo swore solemnly should never 
be. The wrong he might have 
forgiven ; the dishonour never. 
There was an end. He, soldier 
and gentleman, could meet this 
forger, this felon, could look upon 
his face, no more. So the old man 
swore, and so it should be. 

He sent for Glyn Vipont pre- 
sently. Even that wise youth, whose 
wisdom dispensed with the trouble- 
some appendage of a conscience, 
felt a sort of moral dyspepsia when 
he saw his relative’s changed look. 


A Vaurien. 


It was hardly the Sir Burgo whom 
he had tiffined with that morning 
that sat in that chair before the 
writing-table. Ca coiite, you know, 
a little game like our friend Glyn’s. 
But it didn’t cost Glyn very 
much. 

He took, however, advantage of 
his dyspepsia to express suitable 
sentiments. The other scarcely 
heard them ; he was hardly in the 
humour to listen to this sort of 
thing. But Glyn had other things 
to say. The victory he had won 
must be secured. The judgment 
that was going forth against the 
vaurien must never be reversed. 
So Glyn, with an admirable unwill- 
ingness, said what he had arranged 
to say about Burgo’s request to him 
for the loan, or rather, Glyn ma- 
naged to have all this forced from 
him. He admitted that Burgo had 
seemed anxious about this money, 
very anxious ; that he had declared 
he must have it, at any cost; that 
there were reasons why he could 
not apply to Sir Burgo, imperative 
as was his necessity ; and that he 
had parted from him, Glyn, in an 
unusually excited way. And so 
on. He would have let these disclo- 
sures be wrung out of him to any 
extent ; but Sir Burgo did not care 
to penetrate to the worse shame 
he might come upon at the bottom 
of this business, and which, some- 
how, Glyn seemed cognisant of, and 
laudably desirous to keep hidden. 
The thing was bad enough as it 
was ; he wanted to hear no more 
of it, or of the man who had 
wronged him so basely. He made 
up his mind, then and there, what 
to do, and he did it at once. De- 
fence there could be none; it re- 
mained but to pass sentence. 

It was Glyn Vipont who carried 
that sentence to the criminal at 
Ellesmere. And I think Glyn 
would rather not have had it to 
carry ; but he couldn’t help him- 
self; and he had to accept the 
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duty with empressement, as well as 
with real reluctance, like one who 
hoped eventually to bring about 
peace, even against hope. 

His ride dissipated his dyspepsia, 
probably. At all events, he was 
his usually calm wise self when he 
stood before Lady Mildred by and 
by on the terrace. Burgo was out 
somewhere, my lady said; what 
was the matter?—Glyn’s expres- 
sive countenance betraying plainly 
that something was wrong. 

The wise youth considered a 
moment ; then he asked Lady 
Mildred to let him speak with her 
in private. In the octagon cham- 
ber, when the door was close shut 
upon them, he told her what had 
happened. 

‘ Is this true?’ was her first ques- 
tion ; for she didn’t believe it. 

He explained how it could 
scarcely be otherwise. At all 
events, he feared Sir Burgo was 
hopelessly convinced that it was. 

*I see, she said. And she did 
see as women see—that is, she fe/¢ 
that this could not be as Glyn had 
said, as Sir Burgo was convinced, 
it was. Burgo had not done this 
thing. But—Burgo was not to 
marry her daughter. So she didn’t 
tell Glyn, she didn’t tell herself, 
that she felt Burgo was innocent. 

‘Why have you told me this?’ 
she asked next. Again she /e/t 
that this was a move in some 
That indi- 


game of Mr. Glyn’s. 
vidual thought as much. 
‘I want your help—for Burgo, 


Lady Mildred,’ he said. ‘A co- 
quine, coquin et demi, my lady! he 
thought. 

‘O, my lady said, ‘I under- 
stand ; but you had better tell him 
what you have got to tell him. I 
hear his voice outside, now.’ 

‘I wish to heaven I hadn't to 
do this ? Glyn cried honestly. 

*I daresay, Glyn,’ Lady Mildred 
replied. 

‘I swear I do! he reiterated 
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with unwonted vehemence. But 
he went and did it. 

‘Burgo no more forged that 
cheque than I did,’ Lady Mildred 
said to herself when she was alone ; 
‘but for all that, I see that Glyn 
Vipont will have the Towers by and 
by. Well, it serves Sir Burgo right. 
And now I must talk to Cecil.’ 

The wise youth put his arm 
through Burgo’s, and they went 
out of earshot down the avenue. 
Glyn prefaced, hesitated skilfully, 
broke down admirably ; finally, 
told Burgo the story. To Burgo 
it seemed so absurd that at first 
he laughed. 

‘What rot! he said emphati- 
cally ; ‘old Bullion’s mad! Says 
I did him out of three hundred ? 
Altered the cheque? Why, that’s 
forgery, you know. I'll punch his 
head ; by Jove, I will! Why, what 
does he mean? I wrote him a 
note, asking him to lend me the 
three hundred for a month or so, 
as I didn’t want to bother the 
governor, and to send a fellow 
over with it tome here. The cheque 
I sent him to cash with the note 
was to make up the four hundred 
I wanted.’ 

‘He distinctly says the cheque 
came without anything else in the 
envelope—not even an address ; 
and that the cheque purported to 
be for four hundred and five. Two 
days afterwards he discovered that 
the cheque had been tampered 
with. The difference of the ink 
had had time to show itself, or 
was then first noticed.’ 

‘Bah! you don’t believe such 
bosh as that ?” 

‘I don't. But how came the 
cheque as Bullion swears it was 
when he got it?” 

‘ How should I know? It’s all 
a riddle to me. What became of 
my note, too?’ 

‘Burgo, he denies he ever re- 
ceived one. He paid you the 
money on the strength of that 
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cheque alone. He kept insisting 
on that. And he produced your 
receipt for the four hundred odd? 

Glyn’s tone was very grave as 
he said this. 

‘I know. I signed a receipt 
the fellow brought with him who 
gave me the notes. I supposed 
it was only to show he’d handed 
the money over to me. And it 
was for four hundred odd, of 
course. But look here, Glyn: do 
you mean to say the governor 
actually—delieves this ? 

Glyn’s face was very grave in- 
deed now. ‘ I—I’m afraid he does,’ 
he said. ‘ But I hope— 

‘Good God ! Burgo cried; ‘ de- 
Zieves it? Believes I’d do a thing 
like this? And to Aim, of all peo- 
ple in the world? Why, there must 
be awful evidence against me.’ 

‘There is, Burgo, or rather, 
there was; for the evidence is 
destroyed now.’ 

Then followed Glyn’s descrip- 
tion of what had passed in the 
dining-room. And then Burgo 
began to realise his position. 

‘I have not done this thing, of 
course,’ he said; ‘but it'll be ra- 
ther hard to frove my innocence, 
if the governor refuses to take my 
word. I'll take your horse, Glyn, 
and ride over. He won’t refuse 
to see me, I suppose? I’m not to 
be condemned without a hearing. 
What an infernal business ! 

No one knew that better than 
Glyn, who said he hoped not too. 

*I can't advise you in such a 
case as this,’ he added ; ‘if I could, 
I would ask you to wait till Sir 
Burgo is calmer.’ 

‘I sha’n’t wait under a cloud like 
this a moment,’ Burgo returned. 
‘ Where’s that horse of yours ?” 

They walked quietly back. 

‘Perhaps youre right,’ Glyn 
observed ; ‘you know best. But 


you can understand how he takes 
such a thing as this.’ 
‘No,’ Burgo swore, ‘that’s just 
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what I can’t understand! I'd as 
soon expect myself to believe a 
story like this of Az.’ 

‘ Burgo, can you tell me what 
you wanted this money for? Glyn 
asked, really curious to know; ‘I 
mean, isthereany reason why you—’ 

‘ There’s no reason at all why I 
shouldn’t tell you. A man I know 
is in a hole, and asked me to help 
him out.’ 

*O! said Glyn. 
lieve this. 

‘Yes; Brune has a talent for 
asking people to help him out of 
holes ; and— 

‘Brune!  He’s the man?’ 

‘Yes ; but I didn’t mean to 
mention his name.’ 

‘Because you meant Brune’s 
wife. That's it! Glyn thought. 

He could understand Burgo do- 
ing a thing like this easily enough. 

‘Ah,’ Burgo said, just then, 
‘here’s the horse! I'll bring him 
back for you, Glyn, when I've 
made this all square.’ 

And he cantered away down the 
avenue hopefully. The truth must 
surely conquer the lie this time. 
But the wise youth knew better 
than that, and felt no uneasiness. 
Burgo was going to knock his 
foolish head against something 
harder than the stone-wall of the 
Towers. By all means let him. 

Meantime, Glyn had a piece of 
news to give my lady. She was 
in her own room with Cecil, René 
Pardaillan believed. She was there 
a long time. She came into the 
drawing-room alone presently. 

‘Where is Burgo ?’ she asked. 

Glyn told her. She shook her 
head. Then he said, for her ear 
only: ‘Do you know whom he 
wanted the money for?” 

‘Do you ? she asked, looking at 
him. ‘Did he tell you?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘For whom?” 

‘You have guessed. For Mrs. 
Brune.’ 


He didn’t be- 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Ir a man overborne by any grief 
or pain—not the more endurable 
because no outward symptoms can 
be discerned—should go forth into 
a crowd to seek for solace, the 
chances are, that he will return in 
a more discontented frame of mind 
than that in which he set out— 
simply from realising the fact, how 
infinitely little his own sufferings 
affect the rest of the world at its 
work or play. It seems very hard; 
and it seems quite as much so to 
those who would repel rather than 
solicit verbal condolement, as to 
the tenderer natures who are not 
too proud to be pitied or petted. 
Yet there is less reason in this 
than in most human repinings: 
we might just as well expect a 
darkening on the face of Nature, 
when our own mood is gloomy, as 
on the face of Society. The chil- 
dren may complain to their fellows 
that these have not danced to their 
piping, nor wept to their mourn- 
ing; but we whose beards are 
grown if not grizzled, ought at 
least to have learned this lesson— 
that it is not in the market-place 
we must look for sympathy to 
lighten the burden, or increase the 
joyaunce of our day. 

Suppose that, spent with hard 
struggling for life, we stand on a 
sinking ship—why should it dis- 
quiet our friends ashore, who, if a 
blast shriller than common should 


roar round the gable, will only 
mutter, ‘A wild night,’ and then 
finish their wine with a keener 
zest ; or our warier comrades who, 
ere this, have found safe anchor- 
age under the lee of the black 
headland we shall never weather ? 
Still more, how can it concern the 
sea-folk down yonder? A fiercer 
storm than that in which we are 
labouring would not trouble the 
silence and rest, 


Where there is neither moon nor 
star, 

But the waves make music above 
them afar— 

Low thunder and light in the ma- 
gic night. 


Nay, if all tales are true, nothing 
that once was flesh and blood sinks 
far below the central deeps ; and 
there is no fear lest the mermaiden 
at her play should be frighted by 
any such ugly sight as the corpse 
of a drowned man. 

So the business and pleasure of 
this season went on, just as if no 
story could have been written 
about anyone in particular con- 
cerned therein. It was a sum- 
mer, to be sure, somewhat fruitful 
of misfortune. There was terribly 
heavy plunging east as well as west 
of Temple Bar ; and certain disas- 
ters caused the most careless of 
passers-by to stop for a second to 
listen to the crash and watch the 
ruin. But when merchant-princes 
met, haggard and careworn, in con- 
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clave, to discuss whether, for the 
general credit’s sake, it were not 
better to avert some great house’s 
downfall by private sacrifices—not 
only of money, but of principle ; 
for the very indulgence verged on 
a compromise of crime—the layers 
at the Corner were not less busy, 
or the backers less bold. And 
when the heir to a great name and 
fair estate was found with a bullet 
through his heart after the St. 
Maur handicap was won by a 
dead outsider, the event was scarce- 
ly mentioned on ’Change, and was 
instantly forgotten in the hubbub 
of the announcement that Cacus 
and Co. had failed. 

Without this preamble, you 
would probably have inferred that 
the drama in which the Ramsays 
bore principal parts attracted no 
sort of public attention: neverthe- 
less the plot thickened daily, sim- 
ply because it was evident to any 
who cared to watch it, that the last 
scene must be played out ere long. 

The Brancepeths came to town 
rather later than usual ; but within 
an hour of their arrival La Reine 
was sitting with Blanche. The 
change in her friend’s appearance 
that she had noticed at Christmas 
struck her much more forcibly now 
—so forcibly that she forgot all her 
prudent doctrines of non-interfer- 
ence, and freed her soul abruptly. 

‘It’s no use, Blanche: I daresay 
I shall only make matters worse ; 
but I can’t be a hypocrite any 
longer. It zs being a hypocrite, to 
keep on pretending to think there’s 
nothing the matter, when you are 
fretting yourself to death under 
one’s eyes; and to pretend, too, 
that I don’t know what’s wrong. 
Won’t you let me talk to you 
about it at all events, and make 
sure that I can’t help you in any 
possible way? Howl do wish I 
could ? 

Lady Laura had nestled down 
on a low footstool, close to the 
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sofa on which Mrs. Ramsay was 
lying ; and, as in her eagerness 
she pressed the other’s hand, she 
felt it grow cold and tremble. 
Nevertheless Blanche’s face light- 
ed up a little. 

‘ Yes, I don’t mind talking about 
it—now, Queenie. Do you remem- 
ber one afternoon in Craven Square, 
when you wished me happy, and 
promised that if I ever confessed 
to you it was otherwise, you 
wouldn’t answer with — “TI told 
you how it would be”? You'll 
keep that promise, dear, I know. 
You wouldn’t be harder on me 
than Oswald Gauntlet; he has 
never reminded me of his warn- 
ing—he did warn me before it 
was too late; perhaps you guess- 
ed that—and I have hurt him 
more than I vexed you.’ 

‘Hard on you?’ Laura broke in, 
‘I didn’t think anyone cou/d be— 
till lately. Even now, I don’t be- 
lieve your husband realises the 
harm that has been done and is 
doing. Men, under certain cir- 
cumstances, are so awfully blind ; 
even when they don’t shut their 
eyes wilfully. Would you mind 
my speaking to him—I don't 
mean scolding, but speaking—I’m 
not the least bit afraid ? 

The other raised herself on her 
arm, with an eagerness closely re- 
sembling terror. 

‘Don’t dream of such a thing, 
Queenie. I wouldn’t have you 
do it for the world. You cannot 
possibly do any good; and you 
might do more harm than you 
can imagine. You don’t know 
Mark, or such an idea would 
never have entered your head.’ 

La Reine’s face expressed, pretty 
plainly, that a superficial acquaint- 
ance with Mark Ramsay’s charac- 
ter was as much as she cared for ; 
but she nodded, and seemed in 
nowise disconcerted at finding her 
first suggestion unfavourably re 
ceived. 
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‘Do you think I might speak to 
—anyone else?’ she said after a 
slight pause. 

There was no need of an inter- 
preter between those two. Blanche 
knew perfectly whom ‘ anyone 
else’ meant; and her face actu- 
ally flushed as she answered : 

*O Queenie, that would be 
worse than all! I never had 
much proper pride, as they call 
it, I would go down on my 
knees this moment, to win from 
Mark one of the old kind looks 
and words. But to her—! IfI 
heard that intercession had been 
made for me there, I should die 
of the shame.’ 

Lady Laura bit her lip. It was 
not so much the rejection of her 
good offices, as the consciousness 
of her own inefficiency, that chafed 
her. 

‘I don’t think I should have 
exactly interceded: there are so 
many ways of putting things. But 
perhaps you're right, dear. I’m 
too much of a blunderer to be 
trusted. Is there nothing—abso- 
lutely nothing—I can do? It’s so 
provoking to be useless and help- 
less.’ 

‘You can do a great deal,’ 
Blanche said, as she laid her 
cheek against the other’s shoulder. 
‘You can come and sit with me 
when you've nothing better to do. 
I'm not the least like an invalid : 
but somehow I’ve got so dread- 
fully indolent lately, that every af- 
ternoon, when I’ve been out for 
about an hour, I always want to 
creep back here: then, if I rest 
till dinner-time, I get through the 
evening tolerably well.’ 

‘Not an invalid? the other in- 
terrupted impatiently. ‘I won- 
der what your doctor would call 
you. I suppose you’ve gone 
through the form of seeing one by 
this time ?” 

‘Indeed I have,’ Blanche re- 
plied, with her faint smile. ‘Os- 
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wald Gauntlet made such a point 
of it the first time he called, and 
he behaved so wonderfully well 
altogether, that I couldn’t refuse 
him. And a very nice—motherly 
person I was going to say—that 
same Dr. Swinton is. He's a 
wonderful reputation, and yet I 
don’t exactly believe in him: but 
his medicines are quite delicious ; 
and he’s a voice like an elderly 
turtle-dove. You can’t think how 
soothing it is, to hear him cooing 
away close to your ear. I always 
feel sleepy after he’s gone.’ 

‘Well, but what does he say is 
the matter with you ?’ Lady Laura 
persisted. ‘He must have given 
a rational opinion at some time or 
another.’ 

‘It’s something about a sluggish 
action of the heart,’ Blanche said 
placidly. ‘I’m sure I don’t know 
what that means; I should have 
thought that mine went fast enough, 
sometimes—not always—to satisfy 
anybody.’ 

‘ And what does he tell you to 
do, or not to do?” 

‘I’m never to overtire myself, 
and to be amused as much as pos- 
sible without being excited, and 
to eat everything I can fancy. Not 
a hard regimen, is it? And then 
he says I shall be well very soon. 
Queenie dear’—here hervoice sank, 
but did not tremble in the least 
‘I think the doctor’s right; I be- 
lieve I shall be well—very soon.’ 

For a minute or two after that 
Laura Brancepeth saw all things 
through a mist, darkly. She did 
not trust herself to speak of these 
things further that day; and it was 
long before she had courage to 
broach the subject again. 

If Major Gauntlet did not fulfil 
his threat of coming too often, and 
never over-stayed his welcome, it 
was not for want of making the 
experiment. As yet he had never 
encountered Mark Ramsay in his 
own house. Twice or thrice they 
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met casually in society ; and, on 
one of these occasions, Mark said 
a few polite words about the cheer- 
ing effects of the other’s visits on 
Blanche’s spirits. 

‘I can always tell when you have 
been there,’ he concluded. 

It did not seem to strike him 
that he himself had any business 
‘there ;’ or that he was expected 
to do anything towards lightening 
his wife’s depression—though he 
ignored it no longer. 

Oswald felt much as Laura 
Brancepeth had done under like 
circumstances ; and, as man talk- 
ing to man, he found it even more 
difficult to frame his answer fitting- 
ly. It seemed almost intolerable 
to accept the cool careless words 
of compliment from the author of 
all the mischief that had been done, 
and never could be undone ; and 
to be conscious the while that the 
speaker was deliberately trampling 
under foot a gift that, to that other, 
seemed priceless. He did contrive 
to mutter some meaningless com- 
monplaces; but thenceforth, he 
gave Mark no chance of airing his 
courtesy. 

Before any of the events record- 
ed in the last two chapters occur- 
red, Alice Irving had ceased to be 
the Ramsays’ guest, and had gone 
back to keep house for her father, 
who had returned somewhat sooner 
from Paris than was expected. Dur- 
ing her visit not a word worthy the 
recording passed between her and 
Blanche. ‘The gentle deference to 
her hostess and utter absence of 
self-assertion which had marked 
the girl’s demeanour in the later 
days at Kenlis were still unaltered ; 
and her bearing towards Mark— 
in the presence of a third person 
at least—was quite faultless. Their 
sayings or doings, en champ clos, 
shall have no place in this story. 
A few—even if they have not made 
novelettes their chief study—will be 
able to fill up the blank page; and 
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to others let it remain a ¢adu/a rasa. 
Licit and lawful love-making, per- 
haps, is not often brilliant in reali- 
ty ; and not many would have pa- 
tience to read through one chapter 
thereof reported verbatim: yet it 
is honest bread at all events, if it 
be somewhat stale and flavourless. 
There is little of the wholesome 
leaven in such converse as was 
likely to pass betwixt Blanche 
Ramsay’s husband and Alexander 
Irving’s daughter. 

That some such mutual under- 
standing as has been hinted at 
above—not the less definite, per- 
haps, because it had never been 
written down or outspoken—sub- 
sisted between them, is certain. 
Doubtless, Alice had grounds for 
reckoning on speedy promotion, in 
the event of a death-vacancy. 

Now you will be good enough 
to remember, that in one of our 
opening chapters it was set down 
that Ramsay was as far removed 
from my own personal idea of a 
hero as it is well possible to con- 
ceive. Howsoever austerely he 
may be judged, it is not his bio- 
grapher who will plead extenuat- 
ing circumstances, or take excep- 
tion to the verdict. Nevertheless, 
I should like you to realise that it 
is a man—perverted and depraved 
as you will, but still a man, and 
not a monster—here described. It 
may seem to some almost prepos- 
terous that such a compact should 
exist at all—much less before the 
ink in the marriage-lines of one of 
the parties thereto had had time 
to fade. But as to the fact, I fear 
one would not have to search far 
through modern annals to find its 
parallel ; and, if witnesses were to 
be called as to the mere probabi- 
lity, more than one name not yet 
erased from visiting-lists, would be 
found on the suépena. As to the 
time— Well, there are other ways 
of reckoning this than by the pen- 
dulum. 
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There is a weird old German 
story that tells how a student once 
sold himself to the Tempter, for a 
price, in which length of days was 
a chief item. How the rest of the 
juggle was wrought out matters 
not; but this part of the bargain 
the Fiend evaded by causing his 
victim every now and then to fall 
into a trance, which lasted for years 
instead of hours, in some desert 
place ; so that the dupe reached 
the extremest limit of man’s exist- 
ence, before he had lived half its 
span. 

My brother, it might happen to 
you or to me—for it has happened 
to our betters —without having 
given bond to Sathanas, on awak- 
ing from a lethargy or a dream, 
which seemed only to endure a 
few seconds’ space, to find all 
around us barren and lonely, and 
ourselves wrinkled and withered 
and gray. 

Yet it is certain, that Irving had 
not been wrong in the confidence 
that he reposed in his daughter— 
ifa calculation, evil and base at 
the best, be worthy of the name. 
However closely Alice may have 
walked to the verge of crime, she 
assuredly had not hitherto forfeited 
the right to boast that she could 
take very good care of herself. 
Mark had no doubt won from her 
more than any honest man has a 
right to expect from a woman who 
cannot bear his name ; but he was 
still more than half baffled by a 
steady resistance such as he had 
seldom or never before encoun- 
tered. In this, perhaps as much 
as in anything else, lay the secret 
of his being so bewitched as he 
had avowed himself to Alsager. It 
was in his nature to wait for ever, 
rather than abandon an object on 
which he had earnestly fixed his 
desire : but the struggle and strife 
told on him outwardly ; and, had 
you perused his face narrowly, you 
would have found divers lines and 





hollows that were not there last 
autumn. 

Blanche’s bearing towards her 
guest was perfect, too, in its way. 
She no longer affected cordiality ; 
but in the minutest observances of 
all courtesy she never failed. The 
state of her health was quite suffi- 
cient excuse for her not chaperon- 
ing Alice abroad—even if the lat- 
ter, during her father’s absence, 
had not declined almost all invita- 
tions. Though the visit had been 
suggested by Blanche herself, Cap- 
tain Irving’s return was doubtless 
a relief; and on the day of Alice’s 
departure, she felt as ifa painful 
strain had been relaxed, and quite 
enjoyed the reaction. 

During Miss Irving’s stay An- 
struther only called once at the 
Ramsays’, and twice excused him- 
self from dining there. Upon the 
single occasion when they met, 
after their first greeting, he scarce- 
ly seemed to notice Alice’s pre- 
sence: only once, just before he 
rose to take leave, he glanced at 
her askance. His back was turned 
to Mrs. Ramsay, and Alice’s face 
was averted for a moment; else, 
perhaps, one or both might have 
been startled—if not warned—by 
the malevolent meaning of his 
eyes. 

Anstruther had fallen much into 
his old habits again ; and now not 
a morning passed without his spend- 
ing two hours at least in his labora- 
tory. The only difference was, 
that now, as a rule, he preferred 
to work alone; whereas before he 
had usually been assisted by his 
servant, Henry Prescott by name. 
The man was neat-handed and in- 
telligent ; and, besides, had a na- 
tural fancy for chemistry—so much 
so that he was inclined to grumble 
at his services being now so often 
dispensed with. Also Anstruther 
had resumed his regular attend- 
ance at the Orion. He had tried 
his strength at piquet against Irv- 
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ing several times before the other 
went to Paris, and successfully ; 
though the skill was so nearly ba- 
lanced that there was no question 
of ‘a lesson’ on either side. 

When Mrs. Ramsay was left 
alone again, Anstruther found his 
way to her house much oftener ; 
though his visits were still scarcely 
frequent enough for intimacy, and 
their conversation never touched 
upon anything more interesting 
than the ordinary topics of the 
day. He was not a brilliant talker, 
certainly; but there was a dry 
shrewdness about his remarks that 
not seldom made Blanche smile ; 
and before Gauntlet appeared he 
was perhaps about the most wel- 
come of her visitors. Afterwards 
things were altered. Of course the 
two men were bound to meet be- 
fore long. On Oswald’s third visit, 
he found the chair by Blanche’s 
sofa already occupied by Mr. An- 
struther. The latter did not take 
his leave immediately; but he 
moved from his place at once, as 
though aware that the new-comer 
had a better right to it, and was 
unusually silent during the remain- 
der of his stay. More than once, 
when he thought he was unob- 
served, his eyes peered earnestly 
from under their shaggy brows into 
the martial face over against him ; 
but there was no malevolence in 
them now—only a kind of wistful 
curiosity. And as he so gazed, the 
outlines of a story came upon him 
clear out of the shadow. 

‘Ay, you love her dearly,’ he 
thought within himself; ‘and you 
have loved her for half your life, I 
daresay—and what have you got 
for it? A few sunnier smiles, and 
a few softer speeches than the 
other fools—that’s all. And she 
likes you better than the rest, no 
doubt; and I would give a year 
or two of life to be in your place 
now—though whilst she’s looking 
up into your face, she’s whispering 
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in her heart: “If it was only 
Mark who was sitting there !” 
And yet you would not grudge her 
a drop of your heart’s blood. It’s 
a brave heart, too—you didn’t get 
that Cross for nothing: I’ve heard 
more than the despatches ever 
told. You'd ride with a laugh on 
your lip into a place that to us poor 
civilians would seem like the 
mouth of hell. But I’d do more 
for her than you, after all. I'd 
do for her that which, if it were 
named in your hearing, would 
take the colour out of your brown 
cheek, and make your great strong 
pulse stand still. I will do it, 
too; and then we'll see which of 
us stands nearest to her— you 
or I.’ 

These sombre meditations did 
not prevent Mr. Anstruther from 
expressing, with more than his 
customary courtesy, his pleasure 
at having been made acquainted 
with Major Gauntlet. He did 
not seem much inclined to profit 
by the chance, though ; for it was 
many a day before his gaunt 
figure darkened those doors again. 
Blanche herself remarked upon it 
at last. 

‘I do believe he’s jealous of 
you,’ she remarked to Oswald. 
‘Some people are so exacting, 
they can’t bear to share even their 
friends with anyone. I’m half 
sorry you frightened him away ; 
he’s rather amusing with his old- 
fashioned oddities.’ 

The gunner twisted his mou- 
stache somewhat superciliously ; as 
if he thought the subject not worth 
deep discussion. However—put- 
ting Laura Brancepeth aside, who 
somehow, never was in anybody's 
way—he would have supported, 
with much equanimity, the absence 
of any person—however agreeable 
—that was likely to interfere with 
the #éte-d-téte upon which he had 
come to reckon almost daily. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Captain IRviINc’s winter cam- 
paign in town stretched into the 
summer. You may guess that it 
was both pleasant and profitable, 
or it would not have been so pro- 
longed. He had a good deal 
more than held his own at the 
Orion. Besides Blanchemayne, 
who took his punishment like a 
glutton, and one other, few cared 
to measure their strength against 
the smooth, smiling champion, 
who seemed to have chained For- 
tune to his chair. The second 
exception was George Anstruther ; 
and this adversary, after a while, 
Irving became not over eager to 
engage. He was not precisely 
afraid, either of the other’s skill or 
luck, albeit he recognised both ; 
and—being superstitious, like all 
thorough - paced gamblers — was 
rather troubled by a presentiment 
that he was fighting against heavier 
metal. But this was not all. He 
had an absolute dislike to sitting 
opposite the cold judicial eyes, 
that, whilst they dwelt on his own 
face, seemed to be searching for 
something of deeper import than 
points or sequences. Somehow 
he felt certain that this man, for 
some reason utterly inexplicable, 
bore him a grudge ; and Alexander 
Irving—who throughout his life, 
had set at naught enmities howso- 
ever well deserved—was strangely 
disquieted by this fancied ani- 
mosity. From one cause or an- 
other, he never played quite up to 
his game against Anstruther, and 
this in itself chafed him sharply. 
When a glimmer of the truth 
crossed his mind, it was unheeded. 
Even if he had suspected that 
Anstruther once admired, or even 
loved, Blanche Ramsay—and he 
had long since admitted the utter 
improbability of the hypothesis— 
he would never have suspected him 
of partisanship now. 
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‘He must have got hold of one 
of those cursed stories, I sup- 
pose,’ he said to himself. ‘That's 
what makes him look so queer.’ 

Indeed, there were stories enough 
and to spare abroad, relating to 
Captain Irving’s youth and man- 
hood, that might have accounted 
for people—not specially scrupu- 
lous or sensitive—looking on him 
rather queerly. However, in spite 
of occasional hitches and checks, 
the sojourn in town turned out 
anything but an extravagance ; 
and others, beside Mark Ramsay, 
contributed to the free mainte- 
nance throughout the winter and 
spring of father and daughter. So 
satisfied was Irving with the re- 
sult, that he thought he would let 
well alone. His wary eye had 
detected divers indications lately 
of a turn in his luck, and he re- 
solved to be beforehand with it. 

One morning at breakfast, with- 
out any previous notice of his in- 
tention, he bade Alice be ready 
to return to Drumour the following 
week. She received the announce- 
ment with perfect indifference ; 
and when her father asked her 
with a sort of lazy curiosity, ‘ Are 
you glad or sorry to go?’ it seemed 
as if she were speaking truth when 
she answered, ‘Well, I hardly 
know. On the whole, perhaps, I 
am glad. I’m beginning to get a 
little tired of the coAue, and of 
seeing the same faces so often. 
Drumour will be quite lovely just 
now.’ 

‘I suppose you will see some 
of the same faces again before 
long,’ Irving retorted, with a slight 
sneer; ‘meanwhile you can be 
as pastoral as you please. I don’t 
know about Drumour being lovely ; 
it certainly won’t be lively: but a 
little lethargy will do neither of 
us any harm.’ 

If Mark Ramsay was chagrined 
or surprised when he heard of the 
intended departure, he dissembled 
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extremely well. When Blanche 
was told of it by Alice herself— 
Miss Irving’s conventional calls 
had never been interrupted—she 
was fain to turn her face away, 
lest it should betray her. She 
would scarcely have felt so exult- 
ant, had she guessed at certain 
arrangements that were made that 
same day: nor perhaps would 
Mark’s equanimity have seemed 
so very wonderful, to anyone cog- 
nisant thereof. 

The respite, while it lasted, was 
even greater than that which 
Blanche had enjoyed at Brance- 
peth ; but it lasted hardly so long. 
The Irvings might have been gone 
some ten days, when Mark ap- 
peared in his wife’s dressing-room 
one morning, whilst she was mak- 
ing an attempt at a late breakfast. 
He looked graver than usual, and 
frowned over some letters that he 
held. 

‘ How have you slept, Blanche ? 
he asked, just touching her brow 
with his lips, before he sat down 
in an arm-chair on the opposite 
side of the table to her couch, 
‘You look better this morning.’ 

Even that careless caress made 
her heart flutter and her cheek glow. 

*I slept better; and I feel al- 
most brilliant this morning: but 
what do those letters mean, Mark ? 
Nothing troublesome, I hope.’ 

‘ Nothing terrible ; but decidedly 
troublesome. They seem to have 
a knack of getting matters into a 
tangle at Kenlis, and old Menzies 
has no head to unravel them. 
We shall have to change our factor 
soon ; I think he’s getting past his 
work. Indeed, he almost con- 
fesses as much. It was a sort of 
anarchy in Sir Robert’s time ; and 
they don’t relish the mildest form 
ofregular government. It’s a bore 
to be hampered with business 
when we have a houseful; and I 
should like to get everything 
straight before the shooting be- 
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gins. Our term here expires on 
the last of July, you know; but I 
must go down much sooner than 
that—indeed, I think of starting 
by the night-mail to-morrow.’ 

The soft eyes rested on him 
more steadily than searchingly. It 
seemed rather as if she were be- 
seeching him not to deceive her, 
than imputing to him any such in- 
tent. 

‘It zs troublesome,’ she said, 
‘and so very sudden too. You 
know best what ought to be done, 
Mark, of course. I could not start 
quite so soon as that; but there 
is nothing to keep me in town. I 
could join you next week—if you 
wished it.’ 

There was a piteous significance 
in those last words; but Mark 
never noticed it. He was only too 
content to see his wife take things 
so quietly. He had counted on 
her submission; but scarcely on 
such a placid acquiescence. 

‘If I wished it! he answered 
quite cordially. ‘Of course I wish 
it. The sooner you can come the 
better, Blanche: Kenlis is much 
too large and eerie a place to make 
a comfortable hermitage; and I 
fancy the change will do you good. 
You certainly want bracing.’ 

‘Bracing.’ Yes! she did want 
it cruelly; but it was of a kind that 
never came on the wings of the 
purest breeze that ever rustled 
through heather. Some such fancy 
crossed Blanche’s mind; yet, un- 
der the gleam of kindliness in 
Mark’s manner, her face _ bright- 
ened. 

‘I have no trouble with house- 
hold matters, so my preparations 
will be soon made,’ she said. ‘I 
don’t know whether the change 
will do me good ; but I shall like 
it. Town isn’t lively, when one 
only sees one’s friends at home. 
By the bye—talking about one’s 
friends—have you settled who are 
to be asked to Kenlis in August?’ 
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*No: I have left that to you,’ 
he replied. ‘ At least, nearly so. 
Alsager’s is the only name I'll put 
down on my own account. It’s 
no use counting on Vane. He'll 
be amongst the buffaloes about 
that time, from all I can _ hear. 
Blanche, I want you to understand 
that you'll please me best by in- 
viting just the people that please 
you best—neither less nor more ; 
and there’s no reason why they 
should wait for August. There’s 
very fair sea-trout fishing, and 
somehow or other people are al- 
ways amused at Kenlis, or seem to 
be amused, which comes to much 
the same thing. Couldn’t you per- 
suade someone to escort you down? 
There’s Gauntlet, for instance: he 
can get what leave he likes. If 
he’s no other engagement, I should 
think he would be charmed.’ 

It was so seldom that Mark, of 
late, had shown any such solicitude 
for his wife’s comfort, that the no- 
velty ought to have gratified if it 
did not surprise her. And yet 
Blanche’s heightened colour sprang 
more from vexation than from any 
other cause. She could not help 
asking herself whether it was likely 
that, had the positions of the two 
men been reversed, Oswald would 
have dreamed of consigning her to 
the other's escort; and further, 
whether Mark himself would have 
been so trustfully inclined, when 
he and she loitered under the Fon- 
tainebleau oaks. It was with a 
certain constraint she answered : 

‘I don’t know what MajorGaunt- 
let’s engagements may be; but I 
can easily ascertain, and I'll ask 
him to take care of me as you sug- 
gest. I daresay he will be glad 
to do so if he’s free. He’s one of 
the few people who like old friends 
better than new ones, and don’t 
mind trouble. I should have ask- 
ed you to have found room for him 
at Kenlis, in any case, this autumn. 
I should like the Brancepeths to 
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come too, as soon as they can ma- 
nage it. And, Mark, would you 
mind my inviting Mr. Anstruther? 
He’s really been very good-natured 
in calling, and bringing me books, 
and in all sorts of ways. Though 
he declined last year, I think he’ll 
accept this. I know he’s not a 
favourite of yours: but he won't 
be much in your way; for he never 
shoots, and keeps very early hours.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ Mark re- 
turned coolly ; ‘I have no sort of 
antipathy to Mr. Anstruther: in- 
deed I rather admire him than 
otherwise. Judging from the little 
I’ve seen at the Orion, his whist 
and piquet are of the first force. 
Besides, it'll be great sport to see 
him pitted against Irving; and a 
professor is an acquisition almost 
anywhere. Ask him, by all means.’ 

After this they spoke only of 
domestic matters of no moment; 
and Mark departed well satisfied 
with the manner and result of his 
interview. Blanche did not see 
him alone again till the following 
evening, when he dined early at 
home before starting by the north 
mail. 

Not many injured wives would 
have let slip such an opportunity 
of taking a delinquent consort to 
task, were it ever so gently. But 
Blanche was not equal to remon- 
strance—much less to rebuke. 
There are weaknesses which are 
unpardonable; and hers was one 
of such, no doubt. If any excuse 
could be alleged for her supine- 
ness, it would lie in this. Not 
only, as was aforesaid, did she hold 
her husband guiltless so far of ab- 
solute criminality ; but a shrewder 
and bolder legalist than she would 
have been puzzled to frame definite 
articles of accusation against either 
him or his accomplice : the guard- 
ed demeanour of both—if it did 
not save them from suspicion 
—made them nearly safe from 
impeachment. Neglect, Blanche 
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might certainly have complained 
of: but it is very hard to grapple 
with a negative ; and her mignonne 
hands were not formed to grapple 
with anything. If their tender 
clasp failed to detain the truant, 
she could but fold them meekly, 
whilst she sat and pined. The 
wiles of light attack and simple 
ambushment, which had helped 
her only too effectually to achieve 
the conquests that she did not care 
to keep, had failed her utterly here ; 
and when they so failed, she had 
no more science or energy in re- 
serve. 

During the /te-d-téte dinner, 
though her eating and drinking 
was the merest form, she seemed 
in better spirits than usual; and 
alluded once or twice to the people 
at Drumour, and the probability 
of Mark’s seeing them so soon, 
with perfect composure—mention- 
ing also, almost triumphantly, that 
she had secured Oswald Gauntlet’s 
escort for her journey in the fol- 
lowing week. When it was time 
for Mark to depart, he came round 
to where his wife was sitting. 

‘Well, good-bye, for the present, 
Bianchetta. Take care of yourself, 
and follow soon.’ 

And he meant to seal the adieu 
with just such a careless salute as 
that of yesterday. Perhaps, un- 
known to himself, his tone had 
softened ; or perhaps the pet name, 
seldom if ever bestowed of late, 
had its effect ; but, as her husband 
stooped over her, Blanche turned 
towards him, and her arms were 
wound round his neck, and his lips 
were drawn down to hers, whilst 
she whispered, 

‘Kiss me once, dear—only once 
—in the old way.’ 

A grain or so of remorseful pity 
clogged, just for a second or two, 
the smooth working of the well- 
ordered machine that served Mark 
Ramsay for a heart, as he did as 
he was bidden. He did not grudge 
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the caress, nor seek to shorten it. 
If it was to be exchanged at all, it 
might well be prolonged. 

Scarce a year since, those two 
were made one as firmly as God and 
man could weld them; and yet, 
through all the cycles to come, their 
lips will never be joined again. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Mr. ANSTRUTHER was the ear- 
liest arrival at Kenlis; for the 
Brancepeths could not move north- 
wards till after Goodwood, and Al- 
sager was only expected on the 
eve of the Twelfth. Judging from 
his demeanour during the first days 
of his stay, the former personage 
was not likely to add much to the 
conviviality of the party. He ne- 
ver fished, or rode, or drove ; but 
seemed to prefer a solitary ramble 
to any other diversion ; and when 
he sat down to piquet at Mark’s 
special invitation, it was evidently 
more to please his host than from 
any special interest of his own in 
the game. He played, too, in an 
odd absent way—not nearly up 
to his proper form. There was a 
haggard look in his eyes; and 
more than once Blanche was struck 
by this when—with an instinctive 
feeling that she was being watched 
—she looked up and met them. 
For the first time in their acquaint- 
ance, she was rather inclined to 
avoid than to seek a #éte-d-téte with 
Mr. Anstruther; and, for a week 
at least, there was little or no op- 
portunity for such a thing. But 
one day—the day before the 
Brancepeths’ arrival—it could not 
well be avoided. 

Mark had ridden out, as was 
his custom, alone immediately 
after breakfast; and Blanche had 
positively insisted on Major Gaunt- 
let’s profiting by a morning made 
for the destruction of sea- trout. 
She almost regretted her self-sacri- 
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fice—loss of Oswald's company for 
six hours was nothing short of this 
—when she saw that Anstruther 
did not seem inclined to start for his 
usual ramble, but loitered about 
like one who has no intention of 
stirring far afield. Watching him 
from her boudoir-window, she felt 
certain that he was making up his 
mind to speak to her. 

‘I wish he’d make it up quickly, 
and get it over,’ she said to her- 
self, with something of her old 
petulance. 

And it was chiefly with a view 
to precipitate matters that she left 
her own room, and established her- 
self in the library, which looked out 
upon the south terrace, where the 
gaunt figure was still pacing up 
and down. She was not kept long 
in suspense ; she had scarcely set- 
tled herself on her sofa, when the 
door opened and Anstruther en- 
tered. He had evidently not cal- 
culated on finding her—at least 
so soon—for he started, and half 
drew backward, and advanced at 
last hesitatingly. 

‘I came to look for—for the 
second volume of Antediluvian Re- 
mains, he muttered. 

‘ That ponderous book!’ Blanche 
answered. ‘Couldn’t you put off 
poring over it till a rainy day? 
This one’s too delicious to be 
wasted. I’m ashamed of sitting 
indoors myself; and, as it is, I 
think I shall creep round the 
garden before lunch.’ 

He sat down, resting his elbowon 
the table that stood betwixt them, 
and shading his eyes with his hand. 

“The book doesn’t matter,’ he 
said absently ; ‘and I suppose the 
day és tempting. I’ve hardly no- 
ticed it. I may as well go out for 
my walk, after all. At any rate I 
won't inflict my company upon you 
much longer. Don’t be compli- 
mentary, please. I know it isn’t 
genial company at any time—less 
than ever now.’ 
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‘Why now?’ Blanche inquired. 
‘Are you beginning to suffer in 
the same way as you did last 
year?’ 

‘Likely enough,’ he answered, 
with a gruff laugh. ‘Such things 
are apt to return, even when we 
think we are rid of them—which I 
never did. Will you let me put my 
ailments aside for the present, and 
ask about yours? Perhaps I have 
less reason to say, “Don’t think 
me impertinent,” now, than when I 
put the question last. You haven’t 
grown stronger since then.’ 

‘Not stronger, certainly,’ Blanche 
said, with an attempt at cheerful- 
ness; ‘but who knows what the 
Highland air will do for me?’ 

The long bony fingers clasping 
his brow contracted a little. 

‘It did you more harm than 
good last year, that same air. Mrs. 
Ramsay —I have given offence 
often enough in my life, by being 
rough and plain of speech. If I’m 
to be unlucky again now, I can’t 
help it. I mean what I say, and I 
never forget what I say. Perhaps 
you’ve guessed that I'm going to 
remind you of something I said 
not much more than a year ago; 
when I interpreted the letters 
engraved on that trinket — you 
haven’t got tired of it yet. I said, 
you may remember, that if you 
ever needed help, I should be 
ready to serve you in other ways 
than as adviser or trustee. I think 
you do need help now; and—I am 
ready.’ 

Blanche looked at him in utter 
amazement. Could he possibly 
imagine that she—who to Laura 
Brancepeth had given only a half- 
confidence — to Oswald Gauntlet 
none—would lay bare to George 
Anstruther the secret of her heart’s 
bitterness? A grain more pride 
would have made her answer 
haughty. As it was, it was cold. 

‘Thanks: you mean everything 
that is kind. But I cannot see 
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how you can give me help; and I 
don’t know that I need any.’ 

The hand covering his face sank 
by degrees till it rested on the 
table; but the shaggy brows still 
shaded the downcast eyes. 

‘You do not see—you do not 
know,’ he said. ‘I both see and 
know. I see that, if it were not 
for one shadow over your life, it 
might run on smoothly and bright- 
ly enough—ay! for years after I 
am dead and gone; and I know 
this shadow might be removed. 
There—I have not patience to 
speak in parables—Blanche Ram- 
say, would not the world look 
pleasanter if Alice Irving were out 
of it, or out of your way?” 

Her nerves had never been very 
strong, and weakness and fretting 
had unstrung them so of late, that 
a very slight shock was enough to 
break them down. She was dread- 
fully frightened now. It was not 
that she had a suspicion of the 
real import of Anstruther’s words : 
her only definite idea was that she 
had fallen on one of the cases of 
sudden and unaccountable insani- 
ty, of which she had read and 
heard, and was alone with a ma- 
niac. Looking up with this terror 
upon her she met his eyes—lifted 
now for the first time—gleaming 
with an eager malice. Blanche 
shrank back into the farthest cor- 
ner of her sofa, with a smothered 
cry. She knew afterwards that she 
had answered quite quietly, and 
wondered to herself; but, at the 
moment, she was scarcely con- 
scious of what she said. 

‘Don’t talk in that strange way, 
or look at me so strangely. The 
world is well enough, with its lights 
and shadows as they are. I have 
no wish to alter them. If you 
speak like that again, I shall forget 
you are an old kind friend, and be 
very—very—angry.’ 

The effort almost exhausted her, 
and she broke down with a gasp 
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and a sob. Anstruther saw at once 
the effect of his words—precisely 
the contrary of what he had in- 
tended—and his first impulse was 
to undo this. He swept his hand 
quickly across his eyes; when they 
met Blanche’s again, the evil fire 
had died out of them, and they 
were colourless and cold. 

‘Pray don’t disturb yourself,’ he 
said in his most deliberate tones. 
‘You have completely misappre- 
hended my meaning : but let that 
pass. My intrusion was quite unwar- 
rantable, and I ask your pardon for 
it humbly. I'll promise never to re- 
peat the offence. It’s sufficient for 
me to know that you don’t think 
fit to trust me. I ought never to 
have expected otherwise.’ 

The staid sobriety of his man- 
ner reassured her at once. ‘It 
was only his drusgue awkward way 
of putting things, after all,’ she 
thought to herself. He had meant 
to console her—there could not be 
a doubt of it; only she did not 
want consolation from that quarter. 

‘There is no offence,’ she said 
softly, when her breath grew steady 
again. ‘I ought to be grateful to 
anyone who takes an interest in 
my happiness, or unhappiness; and 
I am grateful, believe me. But 
there are some things one does 
not talk about, even to oneself. 
The best way will be to forget 
everything that has been said this 
morning. Will it not? 

And she held out her hand still 
trembling. 

‘Much the best way,’ he ans- 
wered as he put it to his lips in 
a dull mechanical way. The life 
and heat that were there a few 
minutes ago seemed utterly to 
have gone out of the man; and 
as he rose up, his very limbs seem- 
ed to move stiffly. 

‘It will be much the best so; 
and now I'll go for my walk. I 
have done mischief enough for one 
day.’ 
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So, without listening to a faint 
contradiction from Blanche, he de- 
parted. Though she called herself 
fool for having been frightened at 
all, for a good while after she was 
left alone she lay fluttering and 
quaking like one scarce awake 
from an ugly dream; and it was 
with great difficulty that she re- 
pressed a temptation to indulge in 
a hearty crying fit. Such tempta- 
tions were much too frequent of 
late, it must be owned. When she 
was a little recovered, she rang and 
ordered her pony-carriage, and 
caused herself to be driven down 
to the nearest point to the trouting- 
ground. In truth the fishermen 
were found, so to speak, almost with- 
in hail. Mrs. Ramsay brought with 
her a much more elaborate lunch 
than had been carried out in the 
spare creel; and the two consumed 
it in great comfort and amity— 
though the lady’s portion would 
scarcely have overfed a canary. 

Often and vividly in after-time 
will the memory of that scene re- 
cur to Oswald Gauntlet. If he 
should live till his ears wax dull, 
and his eyes dim, he will not for- 
get the whisper of the birches over- 
head ; or the glimmer of the loch 
through the sweeping boughs ; or 
the velvet sheen on their moss car- 
pet. No wonder, if they lingered 
there till the best of a perfect fish- 
ing day was wasted. And though 
the gruff old keeper growled under 
his breath ‘ It’s a sair pity,’ it was 
probably more as a professional 
protest than because he thought 
the Sassenach’s laziness unnatural. 
Perhaps before 


Grizzling hairs his brain had cleared, 


and before he had learned to value 
aright the ‘ worth of a lass,’ Donald 
himself, at such a place and time, 
would scarcely have been more 
keen. 

When at last Mrs. Ramsay 
thought it was time to return, she 
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did not affect to decline Oswald's 
offer of escort. She had no mind 
to trust herself alone at Kenlis 
again. Nevertheless, she seemed 
quite to have shaken off her fright 
of the morning. Indeed, her com- 
panion flattered himself that she 
was in rather better spirits than 
usual; and there was not a trace 
of consciousness about her when 
she met George Anstruther at din- 
ner. Neither in the latter’s man- 
ner was there any visible alteration 
from his usual stiff formality. 

The Brancepeths arrived early 
on the following day; and, as soon 
as she could get Laura to herself 
in her boudoir, Blanche confided 
to her as much as she could recol- 
lect of the scene enacted in the 
library on the previous forenoon. 
La Reine was a good deal puzzled, 
it must be confessed ; though she 
would by no means allow that 
Blanche’s terror had been anything 
but absurd. 

‘I always fancied he was very 
fond of you, in a fatherly way. 
Not that I believe much in father- 
ly attachments. They are very 
much like cousinly ones—a delu- 
sion and a snare. I have no doubt 
he meant to entrap you into a con- 
fidence; only he mismanaged it 
rather clumsily. As for his going 
out of his mind, he’s no more 
chance of doing that than you or 
I, depend upon it. I don’t admit 
that disliking Alice Irving—sup- 
posing he does dislike her—is any 
proof of incipient insanity. If it 
were, more than one of us will 
want the camisole before long. For 
my part, I think the world would 
get on capitally without her; but 
my thoughts don’t much affect the 
question, and I don’t see that Mr. 
Anstruther’s do either. ettres de 
cachet are out of fashion nowadays 
—lI'm not sure that it’s altogether 
a blessing—can he be thinking of 
making a raid on Drumour, and 
abducting her with the strong 
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hand? Or stay—perhaps he me- 
ditates marrying her in due form 
and getting her out of our way 
legally. That would be something 
like self-devotion ; wouldn’t it, 
dear? Of course, he wouldn't 
reckon—no man ever does—on a 
certain rejection.’ 

Her reckless rattle was not alto- 


gether without a purpose; and it . 


did indeed provoke Blanche to 
smile. 

‘ I shall think you mad, Queenie,’ 
she said, ‘if you go on in that 
strain. As to what he meant, I 
haven't the slightest idea: nothing, 
very probably, except to show that 
he was sorry for me ; but—I didn’t 
like his eyes.’ 

She shivered as she spoke the 
last words hesitatingly. 

‘I don’t suppose anyone admires 
them,’ the other returned compos- 
edly. ‘ But he can’t alter his eyes, 
any more than he can his nose, or 
chin, or any other feature in his 
face—and some eyes have a trick 
of scowling whenever they want to 
be expressive. It’s not so clear to 


me that I’ve been talking such utter 
nonsense, after all. At any rate, 
Blanche, I won't have you torment 
yourself with any ridiculous fancies. 
I’m certain you look a shade bet- 
ter than when you left town. Os- 
wald Gauntlet must have taken 
great care of you on the journey— 
and since. I really think I admire 
that man more than anyone I ever 
read of. It’s so nice to see him 
with his gentle ways, and to re- 
member that if he had his deserts, 
he would be covered with crosses. 
And, of course—like all true devo- 
tion —it is unrequited. Often if 
I were to hold my tongue, he 
wouldn’t know that I was in the 
room. It’s very good of me never 
to have a jealous fit.’ 

‘You're always good,’ Blanche 
said as she nestled closer to her 
friend, ‘and so is he—you can 
hardly guess how good. Now let 
us talk of something else. You 
must have quantities to tell me. 
Begin about your Goodwood 
party.’ 
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